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BIRTHPLACE OF GENERAL WARREN. 

The scene below is a faithful picture of the 
birthplace of General Warren, who fell in the 
Revolution, at the battle of Bunker (Breed’s) Hill, 
in Charlestown. The artist, who sketched the 
picture, took the original drawing in 1843, upon 
the spot; and the picture exhibits the old home- 
stead in its somewhat dilapidated condition, as 
it appeared at that period. The site is now oc- 
cupied by a fine modern building of freestone (of 


which we last year published a drawing in the 
Pictorial), and the representation below will be 
readily recognized by thousands who remember 
the old “ Warren House,” upon Warren Street, 
in the present city of Roxbury. The fine old 
elm in the foreground, and the rugged poplars 
at the north, still grace this beautifal spot—one 
of the finest situations in the country. These 
ancient “ landmarks” are, to our mind, subjects 
of great interest, and our artist, Mr. Burnham, 


could hardly have chosen a better subject for his 
very perfect pencil. Our readers will thank us 
for the picture, and especially will our friends in 
Roxbury regard it with more than passing inter- 
est. Perhaps a few lines recapitulatory of Gen. 
Warren’s life will not be inappropriate here. 
Major-General Warren was born in Roxbury, in 
1740, and graduated at Harvard College in 1759. 
He studied medicine under Dr. Lloyd, and in a 
few years became one of the most eminent phy- 


VIEW OF THE OLD WARREN HOUSE, AT ROXBURY, MASS, ; 


Pa 


sicians in Boston. From 1768, he was a princi- 
pal member of a secret caucus in Boston, which 
exerted very great influence upon the political 
affairs of the country. It was through his means 
that Hancock and Adams were seasonably ad- 
vertised of their danger, while at Lexington, on 
the evening of the 18th of April. Four days pre- 
vious to the battle of Bunker’s heights, he received 
his commission of major-general. On the memo- 
rable 17th of June, he was killed in the retreat. 
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GRAP OY WAPOL BARE DANS, 


Entered accoriling to Act of Congress, in the year 1852, by the 
District Court of Massachusetts. 
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THE 


THE SIGN OF THE MYSTIC TIE. 
A Tale of the Camp and Court of Bonaparte. 


BY B. PERLEY POORE. 


[CONTINUED. ] 


CHAPTER IX—{contixvep.] 

“ And this voung Mahometan ?” 

“Is just the object for a trae woman to love. 
Masculine and regular in limb and feature, with 
a bold, flashing eye, a clear lip, and an entire 
absence of prettiness, he is one of nature’s noble- 
men. Josephine Bonaparte, who must know 
that her jealous Corsican has sent him to watch 
over her doings, will evidently try to ensnare 
him, but I will woo the young eagiet from her 


wiles, or sacrifice him.” ‘Then, looking at her 
watch, she continued: “ But it is getting late, 
and my coachman may get into difliculty if day- 
break reveals his rich livery.” 

“Perhaps, madame, yet this is not the first 
time you have been in the haunts above ground.” 


“ Ah, my dear count, youforget! Was it not 
a compact, that you should never inquire how it 
happened that I was recognized by the landlady 
above stairs. You men talk about female curi- 
osity, yet—” 


“Pardon, madame. and 


Can you attend 


I was indiscreet, 
will not again be inquisitive. 
to some messages to-morrow ?”” 

“Certainly. And now, good-day.” 

The count escorted his visitor to the door, 
where they parted with ceremonious salutations 
more worthy of a palace than a charnel-house. 
Hastily ascending the steps, Madame de Val- 
mont was let out into the kitchen, and then, 
rapidly passing through the lodging-house, she 
walked to her carriage. The driver was fast 
asleep on his box, and before he could descend, 
his mistress had opened the door of the vehicle, 
and was getting in. 

““ Never mind, Pierre,”’ she said, ‘‘ I can close 
the door on the inside. Drive home as fast as 
possible.” 

It was very dark, for daybreak was at hand, 
and as the horses started forward, it was impos- 
sible to see a foot before one’s face. Throwing 
herself back into a corner of the carriage, the 
bold conspirator rejoiced in the good-working of 
her vengeance. And what darling passion ven- 
geance is¢ Love, ambition, lust, pride, avarice 
—all pale before the brightness of its fires. To 
foster it, even gentle women will do violence to 
their natares—be hypocrites—fawn upon those 
whose heart’s blood they could drink—cringe to 
those upon whom they could trample—nay, pro- 
fess friendship for those, to insure whose ever- 
lasting torments they would themselves forfeit 
eternal salvation. Such is vengeance. Such was 
the secret fountain which fed the reservoir within 
Madame de Valmont’s heart, and moved the 
machinery of her-every action. The hoped-for 
result was the disgrace of Josephine Bonaparte, 
and as the proud beauty reposed in the corner of 
her carriage, her imagination painted her Creole 
rival crushed and despised. 

But the dream was suddenly interrupted. The 
triumph—imaginary as it was—was of brief du- 
ration. A word rang in. the ear of the guilty 
schemer, and in an instant her imaginary triumph 
faded into ashes—her exultant joy sank into 
hopeless terror. And that word was : 

Zelia !” 

It was her own name! It was spoken in the 
carriage where she had fancied herself alone! 
It was pronounced in a well-known tone ! 

She shrieked framtically to her coachman, but 
he heard her not, for sleep had possession of his 
faculties;’and he was urging his steeds home- 
ward. The clatter of their hoofs and the rattling 
of the swift revolving wheels drowned her voice. 


Then she heard those well remembered tones 


again. 
Zelia. Be quiet!” 


We have said that Madame de Valmont was 
a widow—a wealthy widow, who revelled in the 
dissipations of the French metropolis; but we 
must now lift the veil from her past life. An 
orphan, educated in a convent, she had attracted 
the notice of Monsieur de Valmont, a rich banker, 
who acted as financial agent to the nuns. Of 
course, when he asked her hand, it was given 
him, and the poor girl found herself, at a tender 
age, the mistress of a noble mansion. For a 
while, her husband idolized her, but gradually 
he returned to his old associates, and his wife 
found herself deserted for the society of opera- 


dancers and adventurers. Then, when her heart 
was wounded and lonely, she met Bonaparte, a 
simple officer of artillery, but gifted with the 
qualities which her imagination had painted. 
Young, talented, affectionate, he soon won her 
heart without knowing it, and when he did sus- 


pect it, he at once avoided her society. Again 


the poor woman was alone—uncared for—un- 
loved. Then came another officer, beneath 
whose fascination she fell. For a while, her hus- 
band, intent upon his own pleasures, did not 


suspect his wife’s infidelity. But, lured on by 


her gay deceiver, she soon forgot herself, and 


when Monsievr de Valmont’s eyes were opened, 
it was too late. 

Then, and not until then, did she ascertain her 
husband’s affection, and her deceiver’s unworthi- 


ness.. The latter, having received a post in the 


staff of Bonaparte (now general), coolly threw 
off the weeping woman who had sacrificed all 
for him, and laughed when she recalled his vows. 
But the husband—the wronged, confiding hus- 
band, when he heard of her desertion, sought 
her out, restored her to her conjugal rights, and 


showed a disposition to forget the past. Just 
then, death called him home. His widow in- 
herited his fortune, and with her recollections of 
his forgiving kindness was blended a hatred of 
the man who had made her unworthy of it. 
There was a jealousy, too, of Jesephine, who 
had captivated her heart’s first love. 

“Speak, Zelia, you must know me.” 

Was ita dream? No! Just then, the car- 
riage passed the guard-house at the Louvre, and 
as the light flashed in at the carriage-window, 
the terrified woman saw a well known figure on 
the front seat. 

*‘ Monster!” she exclaimed, “is that you ?” 

“Ycs, my pretty Zelia, it is I. Iam just 
from Egypt—in disguise—a disgraced, ruined 
man, thirsting for revenge. Business carried 
me first to the Count de Vergennes, and I little 
thought that the fine lady who entered as I left, 
was you. But the sentinel so informed me, and 
finding your carriage here, I quietly took a seat 
in it.” 

“O, why can you not leave me in peace ?” 

“Leave you? By no means. Listen. When, 
years ago, you first received my attentions, it 
was merely to excite Bonaparte. You hoped to 
make the “Corsican jealous, and sought to use 
me as yourtool. But I turned the tables on 
you. And now, lama refugee. Iseek an asy- 
lum, and assistance. Who is more bound to 
give it me than Zelia de Valmont, the companion 
of former days—the mother of my child!” 

Every word fell like molten lead upon the 
brain of the poor woman, who so suddenly 
found herself dependent before the will of a man 
whom she despised. 


CHAPTER X. 
AN INTERESTING HISTORY. 

Tue fatigue of the rapid journey, added to 
the excited state of his mind, threw Osmanli into 
a high fever, and for five long weeks Madame 
Wilmot watched over him with motherly eare. 
Bound to the young Mameluke by one of those 
mysterious threads woven into the woof of life, 
she ministered to his every want, and hovered 
around his delirious couch with angelic devotion. 
It was not strange, then, that she won the young 
man’s heart, and as he became convalescent, he 
was made happy by her unobtrusive cheerful- 
ness of manner, and by the habitual content of 
her pure and generous spirit. Her personal ap- 
pearance was very attractive. The features were 
cast in anoble and expressive mould—the fore- 
head evincing a fine capacity for deep thought, 
the eyes fervent and mellow, and a general 
sweetness diffusing itself over the whole coun- 
tenance, indicative of the highest moral and in- 
tellectual cultivation, qualified by a nature of the 
tenderest benevolence. 

Osmanli soon loved her devotedly, not with 
that deep, pure and holy feeling which can link 
youth with age. Her excellence stole upon his 
heart, like the light of a balmy summer’s morn- 
ing after a stormy night, and she repaid his 
confiding friendship by elevating his thoughts to 


the sublime consolations of the Christian religion. 

This did not at all please the surgeon in at- 
tendance, who, like most French officers, was a 
professed infidel. He saw with regret the grad- 
ual change in his patient’s opinions, and found 
that ridicule only hastened what he wished to 
prevent. So he reported Captain Osmanli as 
convalescent, but in need of salt-water baths, and 
Captain Osmanli was at once ordered by the 
city-major to repair to Dieppe, bathe during a 
month, and then report for duty. This was an- 
noying to the young convert, and he was almost 
tempted to resign his commission. But what 
could he do? So, with a sad heart, he said, 
“ Au revoir”’ to his kind hostess, paid a farewell 
call to Madame Bonaparte (who was not at 
home), and left. 


Four long, long weeks passed away, during 
which Osmanli entirely regained his health. 


And so anxious was he to see Madame Wilmot, 
that he persuaded the commandant of the garri- 
son at Dieppe to send him to Paris with de- 
spatches, two days before the expiration of his 


forced furlough. Arriving in the metropolis, 
where he had anticipated a cordial welcome, he 
was told that Madame Wilmot had gone. 

“ Where ?” 

“To America, captain,” replied the porter. 

America !”, 

“Yes, captain, A message, probably, of great 
importance, made her suddenly decide to leave, 
yesterday afternoon. But she expected to have 
seen you at Dieppe, I know, sir, for she sent me 
to the city-major’s to ascertain your address 
there. And I told her, as they told me, that you 


would not leave there until to-morrow.” 

This was a sudden damper upon Osmanli’s 
hopes, and he wished that he had not been in 
such a hurry to leave. He then repaired to 
Madame Bonaparte, where he met with a flatter- 
ing reception. 

“ So, you have lost your hostess,” 
phine. 

“Unluckily,” replied Osmanli. 
tell me why she left so suddenly ?” 

“Yes, and no! To tell you what I can, will 
be to recount her eventful history, and the love 
she has ever cherished for her savage bride- 

m—” 

“ Savage bridegroom!” interrupted Osmanli. 
“Was the portrait in the room where I slept that 
of Monsieur Wilmot ?” 

** Wore he the eagle’s claws as a necklace ?” 

“ Ay—and his look was noble and stern.” 

“ It was a portrait of Captain Wilmot—or, to 
give him his true name and title, Miantomah, 
chief of the Cherokees.” 

“The Cherokees ?” 

“So are called a tribe of American savages, 
who reside on the southern borders of the new 
republic across the ocean. Before their revolu- 
tion, Miantomah was sent by the governor of the 
province of Georgia to England. There he was 
carefully educated, under the patronage of King 
George, and his strong intellect gave rare prom- 
ise of distinction. But just as he tntered the 
University of Oxford, he accidentally met with 
your recent hostess, whose father was in Lon- 
don, as seeretary to the French ambassador. 
Ambition, learning, fame—everything was for- 


gotten by the young chieftain, and his untamed 


said Jose- 


“Can you 


4 


heart throbbed with wild affectionforsthe grace- 
ful young French girl. His guardians, ignorant 


_of his love, thought that he pined for his forest 


wilds, or that his brain had been overtaxed, so 
they introduced him into the depraved gayeties of 
the English court. The king created him a cap- 
tain of his gentlemen-atarms, giving him the 
name of his lord-treasurer, and no party was 
considered successful unless honored by the pres- 
ence of Captain Wilmot. A necklace of eagle’s 
claws was the sole relic of his former garb, and 
his fine stately figure, arrayed in uniform, shone 
conspicuously among the pride of England’s 
chivalry. 

“ But whilst he mingled in the dance, and lis- 
tened to music’s entrancing strains, his heart 
was in the humbler lower parlor of the French 


legation. Nor had he a spare half hour, that 
was not passed with Melanie, before whose an- 
gelic nature his stout heart melted into blissful 
peace. Months passed, and then the French 
ambassador removed to a beautiful country-seat, 
where he invited Captain Wilmot to visit him. 
The invitation was eagerly accepted, and now 
the lover had frequent opportunities of meeting. 
At last, without counsel or advice, they were 
married—fatal error—not with the religious 
forms of civilized life, but in accordance with 
the customs of the Cherokees. Standing by the 
margin of a running stream, they clasped hands, 
and called upon the Great Spirit to blend their 
lives, and to let them float down the waters of 
time. Then Melanie, baring her feet, stepped 
into the water, filled a cup, and handed it to her 
futare lord. He drank—then, clasping her to 
his bosom, greeted her as his wife.” 


“ And was he not faithful?’ asked Osmanli, 
who had listened in eager suspense. 

“« His life was devoted to her, and although it 
was judged best to keep the matter a profound 
secret, until Miantomah could return to his peo- 


ple, yet Melanie enjoyed much of his society. 
At last, he came one day with a troubled coun- 
t A had arrived from his 
people, and had brought him a mysterious snake- 
skin, wrought with the quills of the porcupine in 
peculiar devices. It was a summons not to be 


resisted! His tribe was about to declare war 


against the Choctaws, and he was imperatively 
called home to head the warriors. The British 
colonial government, with its « £> 
had fomented the war among its 


bors, and Miantomah felt bound to return. In 
a few days, with many a vow, and many a prom- 


ise to return, the young chieftain left. Weeks 

d—months p d—and his bride was point- 
ed at as one depraved and fallen. In vain did 
she protest that she was married—she was mock- 


ed and scorned. And when, after the agony 


was over, she asked for her babe, she was told 
that it was dead. Poor*Melanie! Her father, 
who really loved his child, began to repent of his 
cruelty, and endeavored to win her back into her 
former joyousness. Vain attempt! Her thoughts 
were across the ocean, although she knew not 


whether her husband lived—her love was with 


her child, although she knew not where that child 
was buried.” 


“« And has she never heard from her husband ?” 
asked Osmanli, who was deeply interested by 
the recital. 

“Never a word. Year after year rolled on. 
Her father brought her back to Paris. The 
American Revolution destroyed all connection 
between that continent and England—our revo- 
lution destroyed everything here, and vainly has 
my friend sought tidings of her lost chief. Her 
father perished on the scaffold, and it was when 
imprisoned in the Bastile that I learned the story 
of her woes. Each of us then expected that the 
axe would soon terminate our lives, and it was 
her dying charge that—if I escaped the fury of 
the sanguinary tempest, I should never forget 
her desire to establish her character, and to as- 
certain the fate of her child.” 

“But,” interrupted Osmanli, “did you not 
say that it was dead !” 

“T said, that they told her it was dead. Yet, 
with that true affection only found in a mother’s 
heart, she refuses to credit it. The woman with 
whom she was placed when the babe first saw 
light, was a depraved creature. and my friend 
always hopes that her child lives, Through 
Bonaparte’s intercession she has obtained her 
father’s confiscated estate, and has taken the 
name of her husband. The portrait of him 
which you suw in herhouse was painted in Eng- 
land, by a French artist, and fell into her hands 
about a year ago, by a mere chance, Walking 
in the street, she recognized it in the window of 
a furniture broker, of whom she purchased it. 
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The possession of this picture has but strength- 
ened her belief that she will yet find her son.” 


This romantic tale was here interrupted by 
the entrance of a small, ill-faced man, dressed 
with serypulous neatness, and looking continu- 
ally about with small, piercing eyes. After ex- 
changing salutations, he handed Josephine a 
written report. She glanced over its contents, 
her face flushing as she read, and at last ex- 
claimed, in an indignant tone : 

“So—so! Monsieur Fouche, you have my 
thanks. You have tracked the fox to her den, 
and it seems that these new plots against my 
husband come from a disappointed, jealous 
woman.” 

“‘Madame Bonaparte,” interrupted the wily 
chief of police, inwn entreating tone, and with 
an inquiring glance towards Osmanli. 

“‘ Never fear him, sir. He has saved General 
Bonaparte’s life, in Egypt, and can do it again 
here in France, if necessary. Are you not ready, 
gallant Osmanli 

“ My life is devoted to General Bonaparte,” 
was the manly reply ; and as he spoke, Osmanli 
made a sign, which Fouche’s quick glance at 
once comprehended. He saw that the young 
Oriental was his brother, and was worthy of his 
esteem. Returning the sign, he turned towards 
Josephine, and remarked : 

“T have the fullest confidence, madame, in 
your protege. Nay, I will vouch for his conduct 
if you have any doubt.” 

“Bravo!” exclaimed Josephine. ‘ Why, 
captain, you must be a magician, for you have 
won at sight the esteem of Napoleon, and the 


confidence of Fouche. But now mark! Do 
you remember Madame Valmont, whom you 
once methere? A dashing, fine-looking young 
widow, who wished to entertain you.” 

“Ido. But I assure you that I have little 
fancy for such fashionable dames.” 


“Listen. That woman once presumed to love 
General Bonaparte, and tormented him with her 
fawning passion. His noble heart, spurning 
such base alliances, turned from her with dis- 
gust, but she would not be repulsed, nor did she 


cease annoying him until I became his bride. 


Then, she professed entire resignation, congratu- 
lated me with apparent sincerity, and I was at 
last induced to admit her to my acquaintance. 
Fool that I was. For I now have positive as- 
surance that this hypocritical friend is plotting 
against my husband’s life.” 

“Why not arrest her?” asked Osmanli. 

“« Spoken like a true child of the desert,” re- 
plied Josephine. Everything is as plain as day, 
but were I to call upon Monsieur Fouche for his 
proof, he would shrug up his shoulders and re- 
fuse it. Many an aristocratic name figures upon 


his roll of secret spies, but few of them would 
testify to their reports in a court of justice, for 
that would brand them as common informers. 
No! You—you must turn aside the blow, and 
if you really respect Napoleon, I know you will 
not refuse me?” 

“ But how ?” 

“Listen. You must see that woman ag often 
as youcan. You must keep your eyes and your 
ears open. Note whom she associates with and 
where she goes—who visits her and whom she 
visits. And. if you will but report all to our 
good friend Fouche here, he will soon unravel 
the mystery.” 

“ Really,, Madame Bonaparte,” observed the 
functionary, “I could not have given better in- 
structions myself. Who would have thought 
that you possessed such talents in our line ?” 

“ Whatever threatens my husband,” was the 
reply, “interests me. But I must dress to re- 
ceive company, and so, gentlemen, adieu until 
we meet again, I leave Madame de Valmont, 
captain, in your charge.” ‘. 

And the gentlemen left. Osmanli, excited by 
what he had heard, paced for hours beneath the 
shady trees of the Tuileries, but his thoughts 
were not of his new mission. Some secret im- 
pulse directed his attention to Madame Wilmot, 
her savage bridegroom, her lost child. And O, 
how happy, he thought, would be the child who 
could have such a mother. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A DESPERATE AND SUCCESSFUL RUSE. 


Generav Bonaparte, meanwhile, ruled over 
Egypt, where he was equally beloved for his 
clemency and feared for his prowess. City after 
city surrendered, town after town opened its 
gates, tribe after tribe came in from their desert 
homes with trailing spears, and all acknowledged 
the supremacy of French rule. Amid the enig- 


matical ruins of Thebes, or on the sacred shores 
of Palestine—in the fertile gardens that fringed 
the Nile, or on the burning sands of the un- 
tracked desert, naught, save the plague, impeded 
the conqueror’s triumphant progress. 

But his happiest hours were passed at Grand 
Cairo, in listening to the fascinating vocalization 
of Judith Fezenzac. Soul-wrapt in song, she 
soon tempered her wonderful natural gifts by a 
purity of intonation and chastity of style, and 
even the stern soldier would applaud with de- 


light, as she poured forth notes fresh as those of 
the lark, when he soars aloft to meet the morn- 
ing sun. Every note was carefully rendered, 
yet her voice gushed forth with an exultant 
bound of freedom, like a mountain torrent, bub- 
bling from its pellucid source. And it was her 


heart-hope that the night would come, when she 
could hold a vast audience spell-bound, as she 
sang some master-piece, supported by choral 
and instrumental accompaniments. 

Month after month passed, and at last Bona- 
parte informed Judith that she must prepare to 
start for Paris, accompanied by her music-master. 
This was glad tidings, yet she could but regret 
to part with one who had evinced such paternal 
fondness for her, and who promised to watch 
over her professional career. Giving her letters 
to Josephine, and to many influential friends at 


Paris, he bade her good-by, and she found her- 


self once more afloat upon the majestic Nile. 
But how different her situation from what it was 
when she ascended. Then, she was a slave, 
enduring the agony of suspense, and fearing a 
fate worse than death—now, the favored protege 
of a victorious general, she was on her way to 
win honor in the field of song. 

At Alexandria, Judith embarked upon the 
“Republique,” a staunch gun-brig, which had 
managed, thus far, to escape Lord Nelson’s 
cruisers. The officers were gentlemanly, agree. 


able companions, nor was Bonaparte’s letter ne- 
cessary to inspire them with a profound esteem 
for their fair passenger. The first few days of 
the voyage were delightfully pleasant, but little 
wind ruffling the surface of the calm Mediterra- 
nean, and nothing occurring to interrupt the 


amusements on the quarter-deck, or the varied 
occupations of the crew. But on the afternoon 
of the fifth day the scene was changed. 

The wind was nearly aft, and the “ Repub- 
lique,” with all sails out, moved majestically 


along under her pyramid of snowy canvass. 


“Sail ho!” sung out the man at the mast-head, 
and reported a cutter on the larboard bow, under 
English colors. 

Soon, the officers could see her with their 
glasses, and all agreed that it was a beautiful 


craft, although her masts and sails seemed 


strangely out of proportion to her hull. 

“Ease away the braces,” said the captain ; 
“ bring her nearer the wind, quartermaster. Beat 
to quarters !” 

And at the rapid notes of the drum the men 
hastened to their guns, to prepare for combat. 
The ports were triced up, the train tackles rig- 
ged; tompions were taken out, and match-tubs 
made ready. Fires were extinguished, the mag- 
azine was screened, and the gunner’s crew made 
their preparations for passing cartridges. Bulk- 
heads were taken down, and Judith’s pretty 
cabin vanished like a fairy palace. And mean- 
while the sail-trimmers had been busy aloft, 
reeving preventer slings, lashing the boarding 
nettings, and making everything secure. 

At first, the strange craft evidently endeavored 
to escape, but, with her disproportionate sails, 
she could not evade the “ Republique.” All at 
once, when the distance between the vessels had 
diminished to ‘about half a mile, the light sails 
of the cutter were taken in, and the courses 


hauled up. 
To the French captain, the cutter had been a 


mystery, owing to her peculiar rig, and he had 
taken every precaution, lest there should be some 
stratagem concealed in the beautiful hull. He 
now politely requested Judith and her teacher to 
retire below, where they would be out of danger. 
Then, getting in all his light sail, he fired an 
unshotted gun. 

Let us now see what was going on aboard the 
other vessel, which was the Albatross, re-fitted 
at Rhodes, and on her way to England with de- 
spatches from Lord Nelson. Jack Norman, 
when the French brig first hove in sight, saw 
that it would be impossible’ to escape, and he 
laid a desperate plan of action. His crew num- 
bered thirty men, fierce, desperate fellows, most 
of them old imugglers, who now saw that im- 
plicit obedience was their only hope of escape 
from a French prison. 


While his opponent was preparing to capture 
him by a coup de main, Norman had his hands 
busily occupied in flooding the magazine, and 
then spiking the starboard guns. Those on the 
larboard side were loaded with grape shot, and 
aman stood by each, with spike and hammer, 
ready to disable it for action in a moment after 
it had discharged its death-dealing contents. 
Every man had his boarding cutlass at his side, 
pistols in his belt, and a pike at hand. 

On came the French brig, her bulwarks crowd- 
ed with men, and passing under the stern of the 
Albatross, he rounded to, and threw out his 
grapnels. Another moment, and as the yards 
of the two vessels clanked together, the brig 
towering over the cutter as if to crush her, Nor- 
man’s clear voice shouted ; 


“Fire! Then away !” 

And the blaze was followed by the crash of 
shot, entering the planks of the Frenchman, and 
echoed by shrieks. 

“ Avancez !” shouted the French captain, and, 
followed by the unharmed of his crew, he leaped 
on board the Albatross. 

But he found no enemy to combat. Norman, 
followed by his crew, had boarded the French 
vessel by the stern, as her crew left the bows, 
and immediately began to cast off the grapnels. 
The astonished Frenchmen, the moment they 
comprehended their error, endeavored to return 
to their vessel, but in vain. Norman and his 
resolute crew, having mastered the few on board, 
were able to defend the side, and the vessels 
soon surged apart. Then, manning the guns, 


the delighted Englishmen poured broadside after 
broadside into their late craft, which the French 


were vainly endeavoring to get before the wind. 
Bat the cut rigging and spiked cannon showed 
so plainly that they were victims of a cunning 
plan, that the French crew refused to work. In 


vain did the captain urge and then threaten them. 
Their courage, their hope, their confidence in 


him were gone. 

Maddened to desperation at the sight of his 
fine vessel sailing proudly away from him, whilst 
his crew refused to aid in recovering her, the 
French captain left the deck. A few moments 


more, and a lurid flame gleamed up through the 


hatchways of the cutter, followed by cries of de- 
spair and agony, for the Frenchmen saw that one 
of two dreadful deaths was inevitably to be their 
lot. The flames burned with terrific brilliancy, 


and it was easy to see by the heavy rolling of 


the cutter that she was water-logged. At length 
the flames reached the magazine, and although 
the powder had been flooded, the explosion sent 
up a huge column of fragments—then, all was 
still. The French captain had buried himself 


and his disgrace in a watery grave. Norman 


hove to, and lowered a boat, but every man had 


perished. 
Judith, immured below, had plainly heard the 


din of the tumult. The tearing and splintering 
of the cutter’s broadside—the collision of the two 
vessels—the sharp report of small arms, as the 


French boarders were repelled from their own 
vessel—and then the terrificexplosion. All had, 
in turn, heightened her fears, while her poor 
teacher, upon his knees, vowed offerings to half 
the saints in the calendar in case of deliverance. 

At last, all was quiet again, and then the wel- 
come form of the cabin-boy was seen descending 
the ladder. 

“ Ah ah!” exclaimed the teacher, “all is well, 
my brave lad! Can I not leave my pupil and 
aid in defending the vessel ?” 

“ Hush!” whispered the boy, “we are pris- 
oners.” 

“‘ Prisoners !” ejaculated the cowardly Italian, 
and falling on his knees again, he re commenced 
his devotions. But Judith, with that womanly 
courage that is ever ready in a case of real emer- 
gency, inquired into the particulars of the com- 
bat. Her pallid cheek flushed as the boy went 
on with his narrative, but all at once a happy 
thought seemed to strike her. She remembered 
Osmanli—her rescue from the harem—and the 
ring she wore. Drawing it from her finger, she 
sent it to the new commander of the “ Repub- 
lique,”’ with a hope that the talisman might be 
recognized. 

The boy left, and the agonized suspense of the 


“poor girl can be easier imagined than described. 


But he soon returned, accompanied by Jack 
Norman, to whose dashing features victory had 
imparted a pleasing look. Norman, whilst en- 
gaged in smuggling from France, had acquired 
a smattering of the language, and he lost no 
time in quieting her fears. 

“The daughter of a brother,” he said, “is 
ever safe,” and in an hour’s time Judith was re- 


installed in her cabin, while the Republique, 
under English colors, “ walked the waters like 
a thing of life.” The fortress of Malta was visi- 
ble the next morning, but Jack Nofman thought 
it best to continue his course direct for England. 
Never was there a captain prouder of his vessel 
—never was there a crew more attached to their 
commander. Loud laughter and merry songs 
rang over the decks from morning to night, 
sometimes chequered by erudite calculations as 
to the probable value of each share of the prize 


money. On one point, however, all agreed. 
Each man resolved to give one half of what he 
received to Captain Norman—the originator and 
the leader of their success. 

It was rather amusing to witness honest Jack’s 
attempts to play the host, and do the honors of 


the cabin to his fair passenger. To show her 
appreciation of his kindness, she endeavored to 
harmonize some of the rude ditties trolled forth 
upon the forecastle, and he was enthusiastic in 
his praise when she thus rendered “ Black-Eyed 
Susan.” 

“Tis worth,” he said, “all the foreign lingo 
in the world, and coming from your sweet mouth, 
it sounds like the boatswain’s whistle when the 
enemy is in sight.” 

The passage to England was a pleasant one, 
and nothing occurred to mar the harmony and 
rejoicing on board the captured vessel. At last 
the chalky cliffs of England were plainly visible, 


and, passing the fertile island of Wight, Norman 
steered boldly into Southampton roads. Often, 
when on a smuggling expedition, he had stole 
in, at the dead of night, seeking the friendly * 
shade of the high cliffs. But now, treading the 
quarter-deck of his prize with exultant pride, he 
shortened sail with precise method, until the 
Republique, under her topsails and jib, was 
moving quietly along towards the outer mooring. 
So well known was the vessel, that her ap- 


proach was chronicled in the town, and on board 
every ship in the anchored squadron, long before 
she approached. The quays were covered with 
spectators, and the bulwarks of the vessels were 
crowded, all wondering what the noted French 
cruiser was thus coming for, and with the Eng- 
lish ensign at her mast-head. Soon agun pealed 
from the largest frigate, which bore a rear- 
admiral’s flag at the mizen, and three small balls 
rose to her fore, where they fluttered out as sig- 
nals. They were unintelligible to Jack Norman, 
but knowing that he was over safe anchorage, he 


had his canvass brailed up, and the Republique 
soon lay safely moored. Then, ordering a boat 
to be manned, he went on board of the flag-ship. 

We shall not attempt to describe the enthusi- 
astic greeting which Jack Norman received, or 
the rejoicings which followed his arrival. But 


the honest smuggler did not forget Judith, and 
the admiral promised to send her to France 

the first ship bearing letters of marque. fo 
Signor Quavero, her music-master, he ass ime¢ 


half the glory of the capture, and Jack mS 
found him one night in the streets of South 


exploits. 
In a few days a vessel came from Dover, of 
its way to Havre with prisoners to be exchang@fl. | 
Jack Norman, when he came to announée fhe 
fact to Judith, brought her a ring similar toghé 
one she wore, which he asked permission to @x> 


change for hers. But Judith no sooner saw if. 


than she shrieked : > 

“Where did you obtain this ?” 

“From a passenger, mademoiselle, who gave 
it to me as I was leaving Smyrna with him in 
the Albatross.” 

“ And where is he ?” 

“ Alas, I fear he is drowned !” 

The poor girl fell in a swoon, and when she 
recovered her senses, she was again on ship- 
board, and the white cliffs of England were fad- 
ing into the distance. No language can paint 
the wretchedness of that young mourner, as her 
sufferings found utterance, and the sweet recol- 
lections of her father’s love melted into tears. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 
AUTUMN. 


BY J. HUNT, JR. 

The northern winds are sweeping o’er the plain, 
The forest leaf is changed to red, and sere ; 

The birds have left for warmer climes again, 
And desolation marks the closing year. 

The blighting frosts, and showers of steady rain, 
Foretell to us the gloom of winter near ; 

Fit emblem of our life when death shall come, 
To freeze the blogg, and hurl us to the tomb! 


1 
ton, gloriously drunk, and relating his wonderful 9 
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THE AMERICAN RATTLESNAKE. 

Closely resembling the viper in appearance 
and character, but growing te a length of five or 
six feet, is the rattlesnake of America. This 
reptile is one of the most dangerous of its family, 
its bite, properly inflicted, being sure to cause 
the death of the largest animal. It is totally 
unknown in the old world, and is readily distin- 
guished by its rattle, an instrament situated at 
the tail extremity, and consisting of several 
horny membranous cells, which rattle upon each 
other when agitated by the animal. ‘The ratcle- 
snake is of a tawny and black color above, and 
ash-color beneath ; has a short and rather round 
head; a large protecting scale over each eve, 
and long sharp-pointed fangs. It is slow in its 
motions, inactive in its habits, and not readily 
disturbed—features which luckily tend to lessen 
the mischief which otherwise it would 
be capable of inflicting. Its head is 


THE PROPHECY OF THE FLOWERS. 
The very beautiful engraving, which we pre- 
sent below, is entitled the “ Prophecy of the 
Flowers.” Both this and the picture on the op- 
ite page, are from the famous artist, M. Vidal. 
picture below represents a girl consulting 
the flower for a favorable augury of her love ; 
the practice is not wholly unknown in England, 
but prevails more on the continent ; it ranks with 
the many other little superstitions of the same 
kind, that have furnished so many themes to 
y and painting. Vidal is very popular in 
ngland and this country; engravings from his 
sketches are in almost every print-shop ; his fe- 
male figures are remarkable for grace and sim- 
plicity, with an originality of treatment, that 
compensates for the absence of more elevated and 
intefloctnal qualities. M. Vidal’s beauties have 


broad, triangular, and generally flat 


PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA. 

At Cairo I had viewed the departure of the 
caravan from the Hadi, as a species of on re- 
joicing. ‘The whole of the night, whic genset. 
ed the raising of the tents, the camp, resplendent 
with the light of millions of lamps, and re-echo- 
ing with the sounds of thousands of musical in- 
struments, seemed the especial abode of mirth 
and pleasure ; and the ensuing morning, the pil- 
grims, fresh and gay, fall of ardor, and prancing 
along the road, ed like a procession of the 
elect going to take possession of Paradise. Alas, 
how different was the appearance of this same 
caravan, after a long and fatiguing march across 
the desert, on its arrival at Mecca! Wan, pale, 
and worn down with fatigue and thirst, incrusted 
with a thick coat of dust and perspiration, the 
who composed it seemed scarcely able to craw 


FEATS OF MAGIC, 

One of the most ancient feats of » was 
the art of breathing flame—an art which even 
now excites the astonishment of the vulgar. 
Daring the insurrection of the slaves in Sicily in 
the second century before Christ, a Syrian named 
Eunus acquired by bis knowledge the rank of 
their leader. In order to establish his influence 
over their minds, he pretended to possess mi- 
raculous power. When he wished to inspire his 
followers with courage, he breathed flames or 

among them from his mouth, at the same 

time rousing them by his eloquence. St. Je- 
rome informs us that the Rabbi Barchochebas, 
who headed the Jews in their last revolt against 
Hadrian, made them believe that he’ was the 
Messiah, by vomiting flames from his mouth ; 
and at a later period, the Kmperor Constantius 
was thrown into a state of alarm 

when Valentinian informed him that 


in-its entireextent. Its eyes are very 


brilliant, and provided with a nicitat- 


he had seen one of the body-guards 
breathing out fire and flames. We 


ing membrane; the mouth very 
large, the tongue forked at its ex- 


tremity. Its body is robust, elonga- 


are not acquainted with the exact 
methods by which these effects were 


produced; but Florus informs us, 


ted, cylindrical, covered above with 


carinated scales. Its tail is short, 


cylindrical, and somewhat thick. 
The number of the little bells which 


terminate it, increases'with age, an 


additional one being formed at every 
casting of the skin. These bells are 


truncated, quadrangular pyrathids, 
received withim each other in such a 
manner that only a third part of each 
is visible, the tip of every bone run- 
ning within two of the bones below 
it. Thus they are united by a kind 
of ball and socket joint, and move 
with a rattling sound whenever the 
animal agitates its tail. The noise 


resembles that made by rumpled 
parchment, or two quills of a goose 
rubbed smartly against each other. 
The poison fangs are traversed by a 
canal for the emission of the poison. 
These fangs, when not used, remain 
concealed in a fold of the gum; 
when the animal bites, the fangs are 
raised. They are two in number, 
one at each end of the upper jaw. 
The effects of the poison of course 
depend much upon the season of the 
year, the age and strength of the 
reptile, and the part struck ; hence 
numerous cases are on record of in- 
dividuals recovering in a few weeks 
from the bite of a rattlesnake. It is 
a@ilso found by experiment, that the 
effect of subsequent wounds is greatly 
diminished, either by the diminution 
of the quantity of venom, or by some 
deterioration of its strength ; so that 
if a venomous ‘serpent be made re- 
peatedly to inflict wounds, without 
allowing sufficiently long intervals 
for it to recover its powers, each 
successive bite becomes less and less 
dangerous. “A gentleman of my 
acquaintance,” says the author of 
British Reptiles, “had, some years 
ago, received a living rattlesnake 
from America. Intending to try the 
effects of its bite upon some rats, he 
introduced one of these animals into 


with the serpent ; it imme- 


ly struck the rat, which died in 

© minutes. Another rat was then 
Placed i the cage; it ran up to the 
part farthest from the serpent, utter- 
ing cries of distress. The snake did 
not immediately attack it; but after 
half an hour, and on being irritated, 
it struck the rat, which did not ex- 
hibit any symptoms of being pois- 
ened for several minutes, and diced 
minutes after the bite. A 

large rat was 
then introduced. It exhibited no 
sign of terror at its dangerous com- 
paniop, which on its part, appeared 
to take no notice of the rat. After 
watching for the rest of the evening, 
my friend retired, leaving the serpent 
and the rat together. On rising 
early the next morning to ascertain 
the fate of his two heterogeneous 
prisoners, he found the snake dead, 


and the muscular of ‘its back 
eaten by the rat. do not remem- 
ber at what time of the year this cir- 


cumstance took place, but I believe 
it was not during very hot weather.” 
All the speciés of rattlesnake are 
confined to America; and the indi- 
viduals of this genus have diminished in propor- 
tion to the increase of population. Bartram 
sayé, that he has seen some rattlesnakes as thick 
as a man’s thigh, and more than six feet long. 
When the winter is rigorous, the rettlesnakes 
pass some time in a lethargic state, near the 
sources of rivers, in covert places, where the 
frost cannot reach them. They bury themselves 
thas, before the autumnal equinox, after they 
have changed their skin, and do not emerge 
until after the vernal equinox. Meny of them 
are often found together in the same hole. Till 
the month of July, their bite is comparatively 
harmless. At Cayenne, and in the hot latitudes, 
they are in constant activity all tle They 
are viviparous, and can live a lorgtime. Some 
have been mentioned as havi: g forty or fifty 
pieces in their rattles, and being from eight to 
They have great tenacity of 


elegance and reality possessed by no other living 
artist, with the exception of Gavarni; they recal 
to the mind the celebrated girls’ heads of Creuze. 
Vidal executes in several crayons, a mode which 
has become now as great a rage as it was in the 
last century; but it has been much improved by 
the discoveries of our modern water-color paint- 
ers; in fact, it might be termed a combination of 
the two systems, Our readers will observe in 
this and the picture on the opposite page a dif- 
ferent style and effect of aot and engraving 
from that which is presented by the pictures 
which Our-artists take from nature in room of 
paintings. If this difference be noted, the reader 
will find a matter of interest in the subject, inas- 
much as it will thus present to him the art which 
we so often exhibit in a different light. These 
two engravings are very fine pictures from the 
artist’s works above referred to, and are fine sam- 
ples of engravings taken from paintings. 


that Eunus filled a perforated nut- 


shell with sulphur and fire, and hav- 


it in his mouth, he 


breathed gently through it while he 
was speaking. This art is 


more simply by the mod gree 
ern juggler. 
Having rolled together some flax or 


hemp, so as to form a ball the size 


of a walnut, he sets it on fire, and 
allows it to burn till it is nearly con- 


somed : he then rolls round it while 


burning some additional flax, and 
by these means the fire may be re- 
tained in it for a considerable time. 


At the commencement of his exhibi- 


tion he introduces the ball into his 
mouth, and while he breathes through 
it the fire is revived, and a number 


of burning sparks are proj from 
his mouth. These too 
feeble to do any harm, provided he 
inhales the air through his nostrils. 
The kindred art of walking on burn- 
ing coals or red-hot iron remounts to 


to the place of their destination. The end of 
their journey looked like that of their earthly 
existence ; or rather one might have fancied their 
bodies already smitten by the spirit of the desert, 
and their ghosts come disembodied to accom- 
plish their vow. Among the arrivals were some 
of my Egyptian friends; but their sufferings had 
so altered them that they were obliged to sylla- 
ble their names before I could recollect them. 
One had almost Jost his sight by the sand and 
dust; another preserved but a remnant of intel- 
lect, and a third, in consequence of i 
and constant alarms and fears, had 


e sub- 
to spasmodic movements, and he held his 

fast by the ears to ent its turning round 
like atop. And ell this evil and suffering was 
endured from a mistaken idea of religious daty ! 
80 extortionate are the promptings of a con- 
science unenlightened by the dictates of a pure 
religious truth.—Zastern Travels. 


‘more rapi 


the same antiquity. The priestesses 
of Diana at Castabala in Cappadocia 
were accustomed, according to Stra- 
bo, to walk over burning coals; and 
at the annual festival, which was held 
in the temple of Apollo on Mount 
Soracte in Etruria, the Hirpi marched 
over burning coals, and on this ac- 
count they were exempted from mil- 
itary service, and received other 
privileges from the Roman senate. 
This power of resisting fire was 
ascribed even by Varro to the use of 
some liniment with which they an- 
‘ ointed the soles of their feet. Of 
the same character was the art of 
holding red-hot iron in the hands or 
between the teeth, and of plunging 
the hands into boiling water or melt 
ed lead. About the close of the sev- 
enteenth century, an Englishman of 
the name of Richardson rendered 
himself famous by chewing burning 
coals, popring melted lead upon his 
tongue, and swallowing melted glass. 
That these effeets are produced part- 
ly hy deception, and partly by a pre- 
vious preparation of the sub- 
jected to the heat, can scarcely admit 
ofa doubt. The fusible metal com- 
posed of mercory, tin, and bismuth, 
which melts at a low temperature, 
might easily have been substituted 
in place of lead ; and fluids of easy 
ebullition may have been used in 
place of boiling water. A solution 
of spermaceti or sulphuric ether, 
tinged with alkanet-root, which be- 
comes solid at 50° of Fahrenheit, 
and melts and boils with the heat of 
the hand, is supposed to be the sub- 
stance which is used at Naples when 
the dried blood of St. Janarius melts 
“spontaneously, and boils over the 
vessel which contains it. But even 
when the fluid requires a high tem- 
perature to boil, at may have other 
rties, which enable us to plunge 
our hands into it with impunity. 
This is the case with boiling tar, 
whieh boils at a temperature of 220 
deprees, even higher than that of 
water. Mr. Davenport informs us, 
that he saw one of the workmen in 
the king’s dock-yard at Chatham im- — 
merse his naked hand in tar of that 
temperature, He drew up his coat- 
sleeves, dipped m his hand and wrist, bringing 
out fluid tar, and penis it off from his hand as 
from a ladle. e tar remained in complete 
contact with his skin, and he wiped it off with 
tow. Convinced that there was no deception in 
the experiment, Mr. Daven immersed the 
entire length of his forefinger in the boiling cal- 
dron, and moved it about a short time before the 
heat became inconvenient. Mr. Davenport 
ascribes this singular effect to the slowness with 
which the tar communicates its heat, which he 
conceives to arise from the abundant volatile 
vapor which is evolved; “ ing off rapidly 
the caloric in a latent state, intervening be- 
tween the tar and. the skin, 80 28 to prevent the 
commeanication of heat.” He con- 
and the hot tar adhering to it, rapidity wi 
which this vapor is evolved from the surface ex- 
posed to the air cools it immediatuly.— Brewster. 
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LAKE OF ALLIGATORS. 

In that very entertaining work, “ Dry —_ 
from Young Exypt,” we tind the followin - be 
seription of this interesting spot. “One of m 
first exhibitions after reaching Karachi was a 
“visit to the Magar Talao, as it is called, or Lake 
of Alligators. This curious place is about eight 
miles from Karachi, and is well worth inspecting 
to all who are fond of the monstrous and gro- 

ue. A moderate ride through a sandy and 
sterile track, varied with a few patches of jungle, 
brings one to a grove of tamarind trees, hid in 
the bosom of which lie the grisly brood of mon- 
sters. Little would one, ignorant of the /oca/e, 
suspect that under that green wood, in that tiny 
pool, which an active leaper could half spring 
across, such hideous denizens are concealed. 
‘Here is the pool,’ I said 
contemptuously ; ‘ but where are the 
alligators?” At "the same time I was 
stalking on very boldly with head i 
erect, and rather inclined to flout the 
whole affair, naso adunco. A sudden 
hoarse roar or bark, however, ander 
my very feet, made me execute a pi- 
rouette in the air with extraordinary 
adroitness, and perhaps with more 
animation than grace. I had almost 
stepped on a young crocodilian imp 
about, three feet long, whose bite, 
small as he was, would have been 
the reverse of — Presently 
the lace appeared in 
the shape of a wisard ‘looking old 
Fakir, ‘oe, on my presenting him 
with a couple of rupees, produced 
his wand—in other words, a long 
oma then proceeded to call up 
is spirits. On his shouting ‘Ao! 
Ao! (Come! come!) two or three 
times, the water suddenly became 
alive with monsters. At least three- 
score huge alligators, some of them 
fifveen feet in length, made their = 
, and came thronging to 
Sent ‘The whole scene reminded 
me of fairy tales. 
the pool with its s inmates, the 
fakir’s lonely hat on the hillside, the 
fakir himself, tall, swart and gaunt, 
the rubber looking Biluchi by my 
side, made up a fantastic picture. 
8 , too, the control our show- 
man isplayed over his ‘lions.’ On 
his motioning with the pole, they 
stopped—indeed, they had already 
arrived at propinquity 
—and on his calling out ‘ Baitho’ 
(sit down), they lay flat on their 
stomachs, grinning "horrible obedi- 
ence with their open and ore 
jaws. Some | 
stru writ t, 
en tere the flesh into shreds and 
gobbets. [ was amused with the re- 
spect the smaller ones showed to 
their overgrown seniors. One fel- 
low, about ten feet long, was walk- 
ing up to the feeding-ground from 
the water, when he caught a glimpse 
of one much larger just behind him. 
It was odd tosee the frightened look 
with which he sidled out of the way, 
evidently expecting to lose half a 
ard of his tail before he could effect 

is retreat. At a short distance— 
perhaps half a mile—from the first 
pool, I was shown another, in which 
the water was as warm as one could 
bear it for complete immersion ; yet 
even .here I saw some small alliga- 
tors. The fakirs told me these 
brates were very numerous in the 
river, about fifteen or twenty miles 
to the west. The monarch ~ dps 
place, an» enormous 
whom the fakir had _ name . 
of ‘Mor Sahib’ ( Lord Mor), 
never obeyed the call to come out. 
As I walked round the pool, I was 
shown where he lay, with his head 
above water, immovable as a log, 
and for which I should have taken 
him but for his small, savage eyes, 
which glittered so that the 


at least twenty feet in length.” 
These terrible animals are found in 
the rivers and lagoons of our own 
country as well as other parts of the 
world, and an encounter with one of — 
them is fearful on account of its 
great size and strength. It grows to 
length of fifteen or twenty feet, 
is covered by a dense harness of horny scales, 
impenetrable to a musket ball, except about the 
head and shoulders, and has a huge mouth 
armed with a row of strong, unequal, coni 
teeth, some of which shut into cavities of the 
upper jaw-bone. They swim or dart 
thro the water with wonderful ce » im- 
pelled by their long, laterally-compressed and 
werfal tails, which serve as very efficient oars. 
Oa land, their motions are proportionally slow 
and em » because of the length and un- 
wieldiness of their bodies, the shortness of their 
limbs, and the sort of small, false ribs which 
reach from joint to joint of their necks, and ren- 
der lateral motion very difficult. The alligator 
is generally consid as dis to retire from 
man, bat this is only to be understood of alliga- 
tors tors feoquen rivers or waters where they are 
nee. tn In situations less visited by 


CURIOSITY. 

The following verses explain the spirit of the 
fine picture which we present on this page. It is 
a suggestive subject, and the readers of the Pic- 
tortial will regard it wich interest. 


Betsey! art thou Eve’s true daughter 
Betsy! hast a peering eye ? 
Wouldst thou read.as clear.as water 
All the honeyed terms that lie 
Within that letter’s fragile folds— 
letter holds, Harry 
nd know w y young master, 
Or Lady Jane intends to marry # y ; 
not yet the secret, 
hat’s puzzling—very ! 8 see— 
The | 8 not from Lady Jane. 
No, no! you need not peep again. 
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APPEARANCE OF JOHN HANCOCK. 

One who saw Hancock in June, 1782, relates 
that he had the appearance of advanced age. He 
had been repeatedly and severely afflicted with 
the gout; probably owing in part to the custom 
of drinking punch—a common practice in high 
circles in those days. As recollected at this time, 
Gov. Hancock was nearly six feet in height, and 
of thin person, stooping a little, and apparently 
enfeebled by disease. is manners were gra- 
cious, of the old style, a dignified complaisance | 
His face had been handsome. Dress was adapt- 
ed quite as much to the ornamental as _ useful. 
Gentlemen wore wigs when abroad, and com- 
monly caps when at home. At this time, about 
noon, Hancock was dressed in a red velvet cap, 
within which was one of fine linen. The latter 
was turned up over the lower edge of the velvet 
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CURLOSITY——FROM A PAINTING BY M VIDAL. 


A lady’s hand—The envelope 
Perfumed—The seal expresses ‘‘ Hope.” 
The waiter waits—no longer tarry— 
Go! give the letter to Lord Harry. 
Betsy! St. Martin’s—hight Le Grand— 
Might give thee a strong reprimand ; 
For people say that there Sir —— 
We never like to mention names) 
‘anish’d the men who oped the letters, 
Or of their worsers or their betters. 
You ope no letters, Betsy ; but 
Strive hard to read them while they’re shut. 
How long shall this most paltry vice 


Be linked with woman’s honored name ? 
Shall curiosity entice 
The fair to libel their own fame 
ver? No! The female mind 
Looks dewn upon the “ 
Woman’s pure spirit 
To trust, to 


one, two or three inches. He wore a blue damask 
gown lined With silk, a white stock, a white satin 
embroidered waistcoat, black satin small clothes, 
white silk stockings and red morocco sli pers. 
It was a general practice in genteel families to 
have a tankard of punch made in the morning, 
and placed in a cooler when the season required 
it. At this visit, Hancock took from the cooler, 
standing on the hearth, a full tankard, and drank 
first himself, and then offered it to those present. 
His equipage was splendid, and his apparel was 
sum with gold and silver, 
and lace, of other decorations in use am 
men of fortune of that period ; and he rode wi 
= beautiful bay horses, attended by servants in 
He wore a scarlet coat. with ruffles on 
hin sleeves It is related of Dr. Nathan Jacques, 
or West Rowbery, that he walked to Boston in 
one day for cloth for a coat like that of Hancock, 
and returned with it under his arm, on foot. 


JOSEPHINE AFTER HER DIVORCE. 
The next morning at eleven, the divorced em- 
press was to leave the palace of the ‘Tuilleries, 
to return to it no more. From the highest to 
the lowest member of the household, all assem- 
bled to witness the departure of her, who carried 
all hearts with her into exile. Leaning on the 
arm of one of her ladies, and so deeply veiled 
that her countenance could not be seen, she de- 
scended the stairway in silence too profound to 
last; for she had taken but a few steps before 
there was an involuntary and simultaneous burst 
of grif. But shespoke not. The only response 
she made to this touching language of grief from 
those who loved her, was the shudder of the last 
pang she was ever to feel in the imperial halls 
where she had embellished the empire of Napo- 
leon. She sank fainting into a close carriage, 
and the clatter of the feet of six 
horses echoed coldly through the 
court yard, as they bore her away 
from that ancient palace. Several 
months Josephine had now passed in 
solitude and grief. Whatever Napo- 
leon could do to mitigate the harsh- 
ness of this severe stroke had been 
done. A pension of six hundred 
thousand dollars a year was settled 
on her for life, and promptly paid 
till Napoleon’s fall. The magnifi- 
cent viila of Malmaison, with all its 
unds and treasures of art and 
ty, with the ancient palace of 
Navarre, were presented to her—and 
her title of empress was confirmed. ~ 
She received frequent visits—“ al- 
most of homage ”’—from the mem- 
bers of the Imperial Court; for it 
was universally understood that Na- 
poleon desired every token of respect 
should be shown to his former wife. 
Her villa presented a more animated * 
and brilliant spectacle than even 
while Napoleon was its master. It 
was frequented by the most illustri- 
ous statesmen, lars, artists and 
men of taste of theempire. She was 
universally respected, admired and 
beloved, and her fall from the throne 
seemed to clothe her with new splen- 
dor. She still cherished her affec- 
tion for Napoleon. The apartment 
he had occupied remained exactly as 
he had left it; she would not suffer 
even achair to be moved, and, in- 
deed, very rarely permitted any one 
to enter. On his table was a volume 
of history, with the page doubled 
down where he had finished reading ; 
beside it lay a pen, with jak dried on 
the point, and a map of the world, 
on which he was accustomed to point 
out his plans to those in his confi- 
dence, and which still showed on its 
surface many marks of his impa- 
tience. These Josephine would not 
allow to be touched on any account. 
By the wall stood Napoleon’s camp 
bed, without curtains; and above 
continued to hang such of his arms 
as he had placed there. On different 
pieces of furniture were flung vari- 
ous portions of apparel, just as he 
had used them last; for, among his 
other extraordinary ways, he had a 
practice, on retiring to rest, of fling- 
ing rather than taking off his clothes, 
casti down a coat here, a vest 
there, usually pitching his watch into 
the bed, and his hat and shoes into 
the farthest corner of the apartment. 
In devoting herself to the adornment 
of the villa Malmaison, Josephine 
displayed the most refined and artis- 
tic taste. In the pannels were placed 
fine engravings from Bible scenes, 
and under each, a portrait of the dis- 
tinguished generals of the Revola- 
tion. In the centre of the room there 
was always to be a large flower-stand 
filled with fresh flowers in their sea- 
sou, and in each angle, the bust of a 
French philosopher. Her private 
cabinet was to be in light blue, with 
a border of ranunculus and pol _ 
thus. Ten large engravings 
the gallery of the Muses, and coup 
medallions filled up the pannels. 
The casements were painted white 
and green, with double fillets of gold. 
The first million of francs which Na- 
poleon allowed Josephine from his 
own purse, was expended in restor- 
ing the castle of the ancient kings of 
Navarre, which had been long neg- 
lected, and nearly demolished in the 
Revolution. Its immense park had once been 
embellished by flowing streams, and gkaming 
lakes ; but the water courses had ceased to flow, 
and the lakes had become stagnant marshes. 
But Josephine soon made it wear a new aspect ; 
the beds of the streams were cleared out, and 
covered with white gravel; the lakes were exca- 
vated and filled with fish ; the old forest roads 
were repaired, and fertility and beauty once 
more embellished this ancient retreat of the 
French monarchs. In these delightful engage- 
ments she was ai by the taste of the most 
distinguished artists in France, and in her public 
improvements Napoleon himself aided by his in- ., 
genious and practical tions. Thus, grad- 
ually, the heavy cloud which had so long hung 
in blackness over her heavens, began to break 
away, and was dissolved by the balmy sanshine ; 
and her palace wore the aspect of hospitality 
and refinement.—Napoleon Dynasty. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
NAPOLEON. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


The ehip that has borne him across the deep, 
Is nearing now the land ; 

Who will go forward in England's name, 
And Napoleon’s sword demand? 


There ’s a hush! can it be that ye fear him yet? 
That before the caged eagle ye quail’? 

Or think ye that ages unborn will blush, 
When they list to the shameful tale? 


Ye are loyal and true, and your monarch’s breast 
Was the birthplace from whence it sprung ; 
Why should a sentence so simple and brief, 
In silence chain every tongue? 


Perish the thought which shall etamp disgrace 
On the lips now doomed to break 

A silence more eloquent far than words, 
For Napoleon, and England’s sake. 


There ’s a movement at last! the insulting demand 
Must be made, and who fitter than he ; 

The highest in rank, the first in command, 
On the blue and heaving sea. 


Perhaps it were better to stifle the thought, 
That would question or cavii still, 

The motive of him who the mandate spoke, 
Or the slave who obeyed his will. 


“ England demands your sword!” Ye gods! 
Saw ye that flashing eye’ 
The ray that shot from its fiery orb, 
Like lightning glancing by ! 


And saw ye the stern old admiral? 
How his boasted courage failed ; 

And how, ’neath the blast of that withering scorn, 
His haughty spirit quailed? 


Before him the parting crowd give way, 
They are answered without a word ; 

And the conquering hero passes on, 
His hand upon his sword! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


TURKEY AND THE TURKS. 


No. XI. 


BY DR. JEROME V. C. SMITH. 


INSTITUTIONS OF RELIGION. 

Ir is admitted without reservation, that the 
Turks are religious bigots. The government is 
predicated upon the revelations of the Koran. 
Law, physic and divinity must accord to the sen- 
timents of that singularly constructed volume, 
or not exist in Turkey as they do in civilized 
countries. 

Every man believes implicitly in the divine 
mission of Mahommed. There are no doubters ; 
no hesitancy, but a firm reliance on the prophet. 
There is a laxity, however, in some individuals, 
and an excess of fervor in others. As a nation, 
it is far more tolerant than any Christian coun- 
try on the globe; yet there are persons of such 
fiery zeal, that, were they not restrained by fear of 
the civil and military powers of the pashas, would 
cut the throats of every man, woman and child 
who presumed to differ from them in opinion. 

The elements of bigotry are precisely alike in 
all climates. It is the first ambition of ignorant 
and ‘fanatic professors of any faith, to extermi- 
nate those who differ from them in religious sen- 
timents. The Turks, therefore, are no worse in 
that respect, than others, more enlightened under 
a loftier and better dispensation. 

Moslem worshippers are subdivided by various 
sects, who only differ from each other on certain 
points, but not so essential as to interfere with a 
general harmony for the protection of the faith- 
ful of all shades and gradations of belief. 

It must suffice for my purpose to introduce 
but two specimens of religious enthusiasts, leav- 
ing all minor sects of Mahommedans without 
mention, because they are comparatively tame 
and uninteresting as characters. 

All over Turkey, and, in fact, wherever the 
disciples of Mahommed have extended, the sect 
known by the name of dervishes have been estab- 
lished. They are in Egypt, and even in Cairo, 
have a college with certain privileges, which are 
recognized as important by the people. Before 
the revolution in Greece, they were there also. 
That beautiful and universally admired structure, 
belonging to a remote antiquity, a little north of 
the Acropolis, the temple of the winds, was in 
the possession of the dancing dervishes when 
hostilities commenced. All over Syria, they 
are found in the large towns, and also in Persia. 
At Pera, there is a neat mosque for the service 
of this order of devotees, that is freely opened 
for the entrance of Franks as readily as Turks, 
on the regular days of exaltation. It is a neatly 


constructed building, of wood, at the extremity 
of a narrow lane, having something of a yard in 
front, in which women, children, saints and 
English sinners were waiting for the doors to be 
opened when we arrived. When the bolts were 
drawn, every one rushed for a good place, but 
were stopped by the janitor, who required us to 
take off our shoes. Some were so fortunate as 
to obtain slippers, but myself and companions 
pushed on in our stocking feet. 

Within, the entire body of the mosque was 
given up to the dervishes, with the exception of 
one corner, separated by a rail, behind which, 
Christian spectators and others were permitted 
to stand. Directly over the front entrance was 
a small gallery, or orchestra box, for musicians, 
and on the opposite side, a corner concealed by 
fine wooden gratings, behind which females were 
indulged with a peep without being seen. The 
floor was a clean, well scrubbed pine one, smooth 
and shining, from the polishing action of human 
feet year after year. 

A priest of mild expression, advanced in years, 
and of small stature, marched into the arena, 
and having a sheepskin with the wool on spread, 
squatted down upon it. Immediately the breth- 
ren came in, to the number of five and twenty, 
dressed in closely-fitting jackets, high felt caps 
of a sugar loaf form, minus a brim, full drab 
colored petticoats, and barefooted. 

Taking their places in a circle, two feet apart, 
with the right hand on the left shoulder of the 
next, the group had a picturesque appearance in 
the stand still position. Prayers were muttered 
by the director-general on the sheepskin; and 
when concluded, the music of a ney—a flute 
blown by applying the lips at the end—com- 
menced, accompanied by tambourines, hand 
clappings, and sometimes the voice. It was the 
first and only time I ever heard anything like 
harmony in the country, from native performers, 
with the exception of some of the Sultan’s bands. 
Waiting with closed eyes till the music became 
loud, and to them exciting, each one began to 
turn on his own axis, while he progressed round 
the periphery of the great circle described by the 
whole company. They whirled faster and faster, 
cramping their toes into the boards till the veins 
swelled to the size of drum cords, and the instru- 
ments became louder and louder, and the air 
quicker, till the point of exaltation had been car- 
ried as far as the system would bear, when they 
simultaneously came to a stand stfll. 

After resting a few moments, they re-formed 
again, and repeated the series of displays. Their 
faces were flushed, their eyes rolled up to the 
zenith with a devotional cast, and when too gid- 
dy to stand a moment longer, they were consid- 
ered in the most intimate communication with 
the prophet. 


(See engraving of Whirling Dervishes, page 332.] 


Having ascertained that an extraordinary reli- 
gious ceremony would take place at the mosque 
of the Howling Dervishes, on the Asiatic side of 
the Bosphorus, we proceeded there in a caique, 
at a seasonable hour in the morning, to have an 
opportunity of seeing and hearing the whole. 
The orgies of these fanatics are among the 
strangest exhibitions of humanity in the great 
city of the Sultan. From an historical inquiry, 
they appear to be really and truly the last rem- 
nant of the fire worshippers of antiquity. Un- 
fortunately, the rain was pattering so freely, that 
in walking up the hill to the mosque we were 
both ladened with mud, and made thoroughly 
uncomfortable for want of umbrellas. 

On reaching the door, no admission could be 
obtained for more than an hour, as the dervishes 
were in prayer. We were compelled, therefore, 
to stand wherever the rain could be best avoided, 
already saturated, and raked by a cold, sleety 
wind. 

After waiting the longest hour imaginable, the 
outer gate of the yard opened, and the rabble 
immediately made for the door. But before any 
one was allowed to pass the threshhold, sugar 
plums and rose colored sherbet were gratuitously 
and plentifully distributed. Each one drank 
what quantity he wished ; and those who filled 
their pockets with the confectionary, heard no 
remonstrances. Some pious foundation proba- 
bly supports this custom. 

These fantastic exhibitors are descendants of 
the Baalites, whose temples once abounded 
throughout Northern Asia, four hundred of 
whose priests were slain by Elijah on the banks 
of the river Kishon, near Mount Carmel, in 
Syria—a spot which I visited with no ordinary 
emotions. 

When Mahommedanism began to spread abroad 


undér the irresistible influence of Damascus 
sword blades, these mad fellows cunningly en- 
grafted just enough of the new religion upon 
their old unmeaning bloody rites to save their 
necks; and although they would soon shake off 
the trammels of Moslemism if they dared, these 
prophets of Baal are among the most devout of 
the orthodox and sanctified worshippers, in ap- 


pearance, in the orient. 
The mosque of the howling dervishes at Scu- 


tari has side galleries, one being occupied by 
women, who are screened from vulgar eyes by 
fine lattice work, and the opposite one was filled 
with men. No females were admitted on the 
lower floor, as spectators. 

On entering from the front door, we turned to 
the right, into a kind of long pew, separated from 
the main apartment. The operating floor of the 
mosque where the devotees assemble, is about 
forty feet square. At one end of the apartment 
sat the principal priest,a man of about fifty, 
with keen, restless eyes. On either side he was 
supported by inferior priests, conjectured to be 
assistants, from the magnitude of their turbans 
and the fashion of their robes. They all sat on 
the floor on their cushions. Back of them, next 
to the wall, were several very large, fat, gray- 
bearded, eminent men, well accommodated on 
soft mats. That they were very honorable 
somebodies, was apparent from the obsequious- 
ness of the divinities officiating in front. 

Two parallel lines of worshippers extended 
down towards the other end of the mosque.* On 
the plastering, suspended from the wall behind 
the chief operators, were horrible looking axes— 
one having a rounded cutting edge, full two feet 
long, and a tremendously long handle, befitting 
the hands of an Anak. Hooks, sharp spears, 
knives, and horribles without stint, were numer- 
ous, making a great collection of tormentors, 
the invention of a brain that must have delighted 
in the agonies of despair, making one’s flesh 
crawl to gaze upon them. A recollection of 
their strange crooks, and keen, thorny points, 
makes me recoil with a chill. On the line mid- 
way between the floor and the galleries, were 
twenty-three full grown tambourines, eleven of 
the dimensions of a quart bowl, together with 
eight pair of metallic cymbals. 

For a considerable time the fraternity were en- 
gaged in an ecstatic prayer, wagging their heads 
on either side, with closed eyes and outspread 
hands, while the principal priest kept up a demi- 
musical recitative articulation. 

Suddenly, they sprang simultaneously to their 
feet, formed a circle, and placing the right arm 
ever each other’s shoulders, commenced a move- 
ment faintly resembling poor dancing, stamping 
to the time of a monotonous chant, and coursing 
round and round in a circle. A low hum, re- 
sembling the drone of a bagppipe, as we hear 
them in the Highlands of Scotland, an octave 
below the tone of the leader, produced a striking 
effect even upon myself,a mere spectator. How 
much more intense, then, on those who under- 
stood the language, who felt the spirituality of 
their exercises, and look to heaven for a reward. 

By degrees the devotees warmed up till the 
mercury of their spirits reached the highest de- 
gree of infuriated enthusiasm. One after anoth- 
er threw off an upper garment, and all began to 
appear as wild as maniacs in their gesticulations. 
Next, the ring was broken, and lines again form- 
edanew. The singing became more impassioned, 
and there they stood, bowing and swaying with- 
out moving their feet, precisely as the dancing 
girls of Upper Egypt entertain their patrons. 
Finally, two stout fellows, stripped to the skin, 
all but their drawers, marched up reverentially 
to the priest, who put into their strong hands 
two wooden balls, each of the ordinary dimen- 
sions of ninepin lignum vite rollers, some eight 
inches in diameter, projecting from which were 
poignards, ten inches long, bright and sharp. 
Giving themselves a haggard, demoniacal ex- 
pression, the ball holders flourished them in all 
directions, bowed repeatedly, but held the wicked 
poignards so loosely, and such was their careless 
activity, that I involuntarily skulked behind a 
pillar sustaining the gallery, lest one of them 
should slip from their grasp, and transfix my 
humble self like a Gead fly to the wall. 

At a moment when the whole amused assem- 
bly were contemplating the strange scene, and 
the inflamed disciples were wrought to the high- 
est bearable point of extreme excitement, amid 
the din of tambourines, drums, cymbals, chants 
and intermittent howls—low, solemn and un- 
earthly—one of them fell on his back, with the 
keen point of the dagger resting’tn the pit of his 
stomach. ‘With a firm hold he held the gleam- 


ing steel perpendicularly with both hands, the 
wooden ball being above his clenched fingers. 

At this particular juncture, a resident of New 
York, bearing the name of Brown, burst into an 
uproarous horse laugh, to the astonishment, 
mortification and alarm of all the European 
strangers present. Had he cried, we should not 
have wondered; but to burst forth with a sar- 
donic laugh, dumbfounded all the spectators. I 
tapped him instantly on the shoulder, and im- 
plored him, in the name of decency, propriety, 
and the laws of good breeding, to hold his 
tongue, as he actually endangered our lives. 

Nothing would sooner rouse the sleeping lion, 
and in the twinkling of an eye kindle upa smoth 
ered hatred to Christians, like an insult of that 
atrocious character, in a mosque, while they 
were celebrating the mysteries of their religion. 
Fortunately, the bewildering combination of 
noises from the instruments, human howls and 
clapping of the hands, prevented the worshippers 
from hearing Mr. Brown’s ill-timed and inappro- 
priate mirth. Had it been otherwise, and his 
vulgarian voice been recognized above the reg- 
ular uproar of the occasion, there is no predict- 
ing what might have been the consequences 
of that unaccountable explosion of vulgarity. 

While the inspired shirtless Samson was lying 
thus on the floor, face upwards, with the dagger 
pricking his skin, one of the priests, supported 
by putting his hands on the open palms of two 
assistants, stepped up and actually stood with 
one foot on the ball! I trembled with appre- 
hension, for fear the weight of the holy old di- 
rector should drive the sharp instrument through 
the prostrate body into the floor. Because the 
weight of the priest did not force the poignard 
in the line of direction and kill the man outright, 
it was denominated a miracle! Surely, he was 
strong, unusually so, to have thus sustained a 
load of such ponderosity as the corporation of 
the priest, and by his fingers alone. 

The Turks are immensely powerful, both in 
raising burdens, and in sustaining them on their 
backs. I once met a porter in a street of Smyr- 
na, carrying a barrel of New England rum on 
his back. I knew what it was by the lettering 
on the head. Yet he walked off as carelessly as 
though it was not particularly difficult to sustain 
the weight. 

By a prodigious digital power, the ball was 
kept up to its original level, although laden by 
the fat old Baalite. Had it settled the eighth of 
an inch, the needle point would have drawn 
blood, and the devotee run through the middle. 

Next, five boys, from twelve ranging down to 
about six years of age, walked to the front of the 
calm priest, who took a sharp steel rod the size 
of a large sail needle, having a heavy flat handle 
in the form of a crozier, and thrust it through 
both cheeks of each lad—the handle being on 
one side, and the protruding point sticking out 
through the other. 

Being between the jaws they could not be 
closed. The youngest flinched a little, but the 
other four were particularly firm. They then 
took their places, unable to shut their mouths, 
while the blood trickled down their chins. Their 
distorted faces were extremely painful objects to 
contemplate. 

At this stage of the exhibition, miracles were 
to be wrought for the recovery of some sick per- 
sons. One after another laid flat down on the 
hard floor, while the well fed operator of a priest, 
in his stocking feet, trod on their bodies, and 
bore his whole weight on their chests. Five ap- 
plicants were prostrate at once, over whom he 
walked with an air of unconcern, giving to each 
the pressure of his holy feet. Even a small in- 
fant was placed on the floor to receive the tor- 
ture of the pontifical tread. One female was led 
forward also, veiled, who was placed on her 
face, whereas all the others laid on their backs. 

When the steel stilettos were withdrawn from 
the bloody cheeks of the boys, I examined the 
wounds on one of them, and to my surprise, the 
little deceived chap declared that- the accapunc- 
turation did not hurt him. The gaping crowd 
of undignified Moslem starers viewed it as a most 
marvellous affair that neither of them were pain 
ed, maimed or injured—a convincing proof to 
them, of the divine nature of the act. 

Government, to its lasting credit, has forbid- 
den the practice of many of the cruel rites here- 
tofore deemed essential, by this sect, as being 
too abominable, both in act and tendency. The 
feats I’ witnessed are only occasional. An 
American missionary, who has resided in Con- 
stantinople many years, told me he had never 
witnessed a scene analogous to what-has been 
here described. 
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“I STILL LIVE.” 
THE LAST WORDS OF HON. DANIEL WEBSTER. 


BY MRS L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


“Still Ilive!”” The leaves were falling 
Round the mansion where he lay ; 
And autumnal voices calling, 
Warned the summer's pride away ; 
While the sighing surge of ocean, 
In its crested beauty ran, 
Breaking with a ceaseless motion, 
Like the fleeting hopes of man. 


“ Still Tlive 0, strong and glorious 
Were those prophet words of cheer ; 
For where’er in truth victorious, 
Greatness hath its worship here. 
Patriot Power its high ovation, 
Eloquence its lofty birth ; 
‘He shall win from every nation, 
An undying name on earth. 


“stilt Tlive The flesh was failing, 
' All in vain the healer’s skill ; 
Light in that deep eye was paling, 
And the mighty heart grew still. 
Yet the soul, its God adoring, 
Clad ia armor, firm and bright, 
O’er the body’s ruin soaring, 
Mingled with the Infinite. 


Where he sleeps, that man of glory, 
Marshfield’s mournful shades can say ; 
And his weeping country’s story, 
Darkened on that funeral day ; 
But the love that deepest listened, 
Caught such balm as Heaven can give ; 
For an angel’s pinion glistened 
At the echo—“ Still I live!” 


» 
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DANIEL WEBSTER AT HOME. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


A NATION mourns! American citizens, with 
one heart and with one voice, pay homages, en- 
twined with blessings, to the memory of Daniel 
Webster, who has departed this -life in the ful- 
ness of years and of reputation. Statesmen, in 
studied language, eulogize him as the Defender 
of the Constitution, patriots enshrine him as the 
champion of the Union, whose glorious triumphs 
were achieved by the moral force of national 
feeling ; jurists, in eloquent terms, descant upon 
his familiarity with the technical refinements of 
special pleading, and the recondite learning of 
real law; and the press has recounted in detail, 
the events of his public life, a history of good 
service, which has imparted renewed and aug- 
mented vigor to our glorious republic. All this 
is well—is true—is merited. But it was not be- 
cause he was an able statesman, a profound jur- 
ist, or an eloquent orator, that the people now 
mourn as they have not mourned since the death 
of Washington. Now, as it was then, public 
glory is but a halo, by the light of which the 
home life of the man stands out in attractive 
relief. A yeoman’s son, Daniel Webster never 
forgot the republican habits of his youth, and al- 
though his subsequent associates might have 
chilled his public deportment, yet, in his own 
home, he lived and died a good, honest, affec- 
tionate, true-hearted man. Of him, in this pop- 
ular, yet almost unknown phase of his career, 
we propose to write, and to show our readers 
that the domestic endowments of the man far 
eclipse the lustre of the statesman. 

The official home of Mr. Webster was a two- 
story brick house, of unpretending appearance, 
situated in the very heart of the city of Wash- 
ington. The frént@door opened into a narrow 
hall, containing a peculiar hat-rack made of 
branching antlers. On the right were two par- 
lors, which occupied the whole area of this man- 
sion, and at the extremity was the library, richly 
stored with works on constitutional and interna- 
tional law. The parlors were simply furnished, 
and decked with a few rare pictures, but there 
was generally some curious gift on the table, 
waiting to be sent to Marshfield, where all such 
cherished presents were kept. Opening from 
one of these parlors was a spacious dining-hall, 
erected a few years since, when Mr. Webster’s 
position as Secretary of State obliged him to 
entertain the diplomatic corps, and distinguished 
guests. Nor did many days pass that friends 
from various sections of the Union did not sit at 
that hospitable board. The judgment displayed 
by Mr. Webster in classifying his invitations, 
was often a subject of remark, for his guests 
always found congenial spirits invited to meet 
them. 

At Washington, as when on his farms, Mr. 


Webster rose with the lark. ‘“ What little I 
have accomplished,” he once said, “has becn 
done early in the morning.” On market days, 
when in the metropolis, he invariably was among 
the first at the stalls, where he purchased the 
delicacies of the season for his guests, and a 
plain steak or chop for his own eating. His 
cook, a colored woman named Monica, had 
served him many years, and was not forgotten 
by him in the distribution of his legacies. 

In the proper season, he often used to take a 
friend with him, and drive to the falls of the Po- 
tomac, where he could indulge in his favorite 
sport of angling. Mr. Charles Lanman, his pri- 
vate secretary, was often the companion in these 
piseatorial excursions, and bears high testimony 
to his skill. Among other anecdotes, he once 
related the following fish .exploit. In the 
spring of his fifth year, when a barefooted boy, 
he happened to be riding aloug a road near his 
birthplace, on the same horse with his father, 
when the latter suddenly exclaimed : “ Dan, how 
should you like to catch a trout?” Of course 
he replied, that he would like nothing better; 
whereupon they dismounted, and the father cut 
a hazel rod, to which he attached a string and 
hook, baited it with a worm, and told his son to 
creep upon a rock, and carefully throw in on the 
further side of a deep pool. The boy did as he 
was bidden, hooked a fish, lost his balance, and 
tumbled into the water, and was drawn ashore 
by his father, with a pound trout trailing behind. 

When at home, the interval between his morn- 
ing walk and the breakfast hour was devoted to 
private correspondence, and the many letters 
which, since his death, have found their way into 
print, are but specimens of his voluminous and 
numerous epistles. In either case, he was inva- 
riably at his post in the State Department at ten 
o’clock, where we find his time described as 
busily occupied. The first business he attended 
to, was to read his mail. The only letters he 
read with attention were the official ones, and 
they, when the questions they brought up did not 
require investigation, were disposed of immedi- 
ately. Political letters were merely glanced at, 
and then filed away for future consideration— 
those of a private and personal character were 
also laid aside, to be attended to, or answered 
early on the following morning at his residence, 
while everything of an anonymous character was 
simply opened, torn in two pieces, and committed 
to the basket of waste paper. He not unfre- 
quently kept two persons employed writing at 
his dictation at the same time ; for, as he usually 
walked the floor on such occasions, he would 
give his chief clerk a sentence in one room to be 
incorporated in a diplomatic paper, and, march- 
ing to the room occupied by his private secre- 
tary, give him the skeleton, or perhaps the very 
language, of a private note or letter. In addi- 
tion to this, he made it his business to grant an 
audience to all who called upon him, receiving 
dignitaries with dignity, and all friends, stran- 
gers, and even office-seekers, with kindness and 
cordiality. When a man is heard complaining 
of the manner in which Mr. Webster once re- 
ceived him, rest assured that he was importunate 
in some political demand. 

At the dinner-table, and through the evening, 
Mr. Webster gave himself up to the enjoyments 
of social life. Never did we listen to better sto- 
ries, or hear them better told, than at his dinner- 
table; and Miss Harriet Martineau, the English 
tourist, Mescribed him at an evening party, as 
“leaning back at his ease on the sofa, shaking it 
with burst after burstof laughter, cracking jokes, 
or smoothly discoursing to the perfect felicity of 
the logical part of one’s conétitution.” Such 
was his private companionship. Abroad, how- 
ever, he was the stern, plaitily-dressed, grave re- 
publican. His favorite dress at Washington, by 
the way, was a blue coat with gilt buttons, with 
white vest and pants in the summer, and buff 
vest and black pants in cooler weather. 

Elms Farm, lying on the Merrimac River, in 
New Hampshire, was cherished by Mr. Webster, 
as the scene of his childhood, and the vicinity of 
his birthplace. ‘The house in which he was born 
has long since disappeared, and the engraving 
in the Boston edition of his works represents a 
subsequent edifice hard by, of no historical inter- 
est. An engraving of the genuine “ birthplace” 
will ornament Harper’s edition of Mr. Lanman’s 
work, and is from a sketch made by the author 
under Mr. Webster’s direction. Hé describes it 
as one of the farm houses of the last century, one 
story high, heavily timbered, clapboarded, with 
rather a pointed roof, one chimney in the centre, 
one front door, with a window on either side, 


three windows at each end, four rooms on the 
ground floor, and an addition in the rear for a 
kitchen. It fronted on the south, a picturesque 
well-eurb and sweep stood near the eastern ex- 
tremity, and over the whole a mammoth elm 
tree extended its huge arms, as if to protect the 
spot from sacrilege. In the rear, on a hillside, 
was a spacious barn, and a partially wooded 
pasture. The prospect immediately in front was 
enlivened by a rude bridge, spanning a lovely 
little stream, and bounded by a lofty hill, upon 
which is still standing the church where he was 
baptized. 

Elms Farm, to which Mr. Webster’s father re- 
moved from the above described house, now 
contains one thousand acres, much of it interval 
land in a bend of the Merrimac. The man- 
sion house is a plain edifice, but the farm will 
challenge competition with any. John Taylor, 
who has managed it for some twenty years, is a 
noble specimen of a New England yeoman, and 
under his skillful management, following the 
suggestions of Mr. Webster, the farm is not one 
of those “ funcy places,” where they sow dollars 
and reap fourpences. In 1851, it produced one 
hundred and forty tons of English hay, two thou- 
sand bushels of potatoes, one thousand bushels 
of oats, seven hundred bushels of corn, four hun- 
dred and fifty sheep, and one hundred head of 
cattle. One yoke of oxen, when completely 
dressed, weighed twenty-nine hundred pounds, 
and was sold in the Boston market at seven 
dollars per hundred. 


When at Elms Farm Mr. Webster was un- 
tramelled by fashionable connexions or aristo- 
cratic visitors, and was “at home.” His dress 
was of republican simplicity, and the daguerrean 
sketch in another column represents him as he 
used to sit under the shade of his paternal elms, 
engaged in familiar intercourse with his neigh- 
bors. Politics were never alluded to on these oc- 
casions, and never was his society more agree- 
able to those who truly loved him, than when, 
in his slouched hat and rough apparel, he narra- 
ted the agricultural labors of his youth, or the 
experience of his later years. 

All around, too, were spots hallowed by his 
early life. The saw-mill, where he read history 
while the saw was “‘ making the cut” through a 
log. The spot where stood the schoolhouse in 
which Master Hoyt taught him the rudiments of 
his education. The ponds where he used to fish, 
or to swim, or to skate, according to the season. 
The fields where he rode the horse between the 
furrows of corn, or raked hay, or drove team. 
And, foremost perhaps, among all other inter- 
esting scenes, was the old elm-tree, under whose 
spreading branches he first read the constitution. 
He purchased it, when a lad, printed on a cotton 
handkerchief, for which he paid all the money 
in his purse, and under that elm-tree imbibed 
those ideas which after having been matured in 
his mighty intellect, have sustained the magna 
charta of our independence amidst storm and 
peril. 

But, whilst Mr. Webster’s official home was at 
Washington city, and his childhood’s home was in 
New Hampshire, the ‘home of his heart”’ was his 
farm in Marshfield, Massachusetts. It contains 
nearly two thousand acres of land, sheltered on 
one side by a swelling range of hills, which pro- 
tect it from the wintry storms, whilst on the other 
side is the ocean, flowing past into that world- 
renowned harbor into which first came the Pil- 
grim founders of the “Old Bay State.” Taken 
as a whole, this farm is described as the most 
delightfal residence in the Republic, and the 
most desirable in point of location—variety of 
soil and surface—beauty of landscape—splendid 
prospects o’er sea and land—invigorating breezes 
—+sea-fishing, brook-trouting and game-hunting— 
tortuous paths and extended carriage roads— 
excellent agricultural condition, and commodious 


mansion. As there was but one Webster, so 


there is but one Marshfield. 

The mansion-house was originally built by the 
Thomas ‘family, two years before the Revolu- 
tion, but Mr. Webster made extensive additions, 
including the library (which was designed by his 
daughter Julia), and a spacious piazza around 
the whole exterior. The style of architecture is 
not very harmonious, yet the very incongruity 
of the individual objects makes a harmony of its 
own, as they are blended—and the kaleidoscopal 
arrangement of the interior is infinitely more 
beautiful than the established order of things in 
matters of household decorum. A suite of eight 
rooms, furnished with good taste, contain many 
mementoes of the gratitude of republicans. 

On the beach is the “ fish-house,” for Mr. 


Webster always indulged freely in out-of-door 
sports, and had we space, we could narrate many 
an anecdote of his prowess, and of the astonish- 
ment with which city gents often discovered that 
the “rusty old codger” with whom they had 
been conversing, or whom they had hired to 
procure bait, or carry them across a creek on his 
brawny shoulders, was Daniel Webster! His 
barns are also the scene of many a tale of bis 
agricultural skill. But a few days before bis 
death, he made his attendants carry him to a 
window of his chamber, and gazed for the last 
time at his tine stock of Durhams, Devons and 
Alderneys, as the fine herd was driven, one by 
one, before him. 

We have spoken of the library, but no lan- 
guage can give an idea of the happy manner in 
which Mr. Webster filled its arm-chair, when his 
guests examined its richly laden book-caseés, or 
inspected its valuable collection of medals. But 
the artist has sketched this classic retreat as it 
appeared when the mortal remains of its late 
occupant were brought there, in the metallic 
burial case. The body was clad as it was when 
he was accustomed to address the Senate, or the 
Supreme Court—blue dress coat, white vest, 
pants and cravat. No death-hue clouded the 
countenance, and the features, placid as if in 
quiet slumber, wore a serene look—almost a 
smile. There was the roseate gloom of evening 
twilight, when the orb of light, with godlike 
composure, bas sunk behind the horizon, yet 
illuminates all around with serene «plendor. 

The Tomb, now, is the home of “ all that is 
mortal of Daniel Webster.” It is near the house, 
on the site of the second Puritan-built church, 
and shows the inherent beauty and simplicity of 
Mr. Webster’s tastes. On the summit of a gen- 
tle knoll, overlooking a wide reach of cultivated 
land, of field, forest, glistening stream, and ever- 
changing ocean, it stands out and apart from all 
things else. The breezes of heaven waft over it, 
the stars at night look down upon and watch it, 
the open-throated ocean sings its ever-solemn 
dirge. Save these, and the occasional footsteps 
of man, it is located as it were without the world, 
and within the gates of eternity. And thither, 
without pomp or display, was borne the corpse, 
followed by thousands and thousands of his sin- 
cerely mourning fellow-citizens. The magnates 
of the land, and the humble domestics, followed 
side by side, and those who bore the pall were 
the honest yeomen, who cultivated the adjacent 
fields, and who lamented their departed neigh- 
bor. Every man present felt ready to echo the 
words of General Pierce (who was among the 
mourners), and to exclaim : “‘ How mere earthly 
honors and distinctions fade amid a gloom like 
this ; how political asperities are chastened ; what 
a lesson to the living; what an admonition to per- 
sonal malevolence, now awed and subdued, as 
the great heart of the nation throbs heavily at 
the portals of his grave.” 

But we have exceeded our allotted limits, and 
must close. Others may extol Mr. Webster’s 
unbounded patriotism, his noble intellect, his 
wonderful faculties, his glorious life, or his sublime 
death. But we mourn him as the honest yeo- 
man, the steadfast friend, the sterling private 
citizen, whose “splendor at parting” has made 
radiant the “valley of the shadow of death.” 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE DISTANT CITY. 


BY OWEN G. WARREN. 
Faint and far I hear the hum 
Of the busy town to my senses come; 
The dust and dirt, and the struggling life, 
That mingle together in ceaseless strife ; 
They reach not me in this quiet spot, 
Where God is present, and men are not. 


I see, in the distance, upward rise 

The dust and the smoke that reach the skies ; 
So reach to heaven the sins and crimes, 
Repeated over a million times, 

That men commit in that crowded mart, 
And deem all hid in their own dark heart. 


I hear the roar of a thousand cars 

O’er the flinty streets, and their thunder jars 
The solid earth, whereon I tread, 

And through the air is a murmur spread ; 

A troubled, uneasy and dissonant roar, 

As if with impatience the noise it bore. 


And now this spot, in the fading even, 

Seems like a heart prepared for heaven ; 

The noise of the world beats loud at the door, 
But its cares and its troubles can enter no more. 
It has left the scenes of sin and strife, 

And entered, already, an endless life. 


Virtue grows under every weight imposed 
upon it. 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
\ 
| 
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FUNERAL PROCESSION OF THE LATE HON. DANIEL WEBSTER, AT MARSHFIELD, MASS. 


WEBSTER FUNERAL CEREMONIES. 


Kver on the alert to depict for our readers every scene of a no- 
table and interesting character, our artist was early on the spot to 
sketch the scenes relating to the last ceremony of public duty to- 
wards the remains of the great statesman, Daniel Webster. Our 
readers are fully aware that he lived on his farm at Marshfield, 
and here he was buried. The ceremonies of the funeral had 
drawn together thousands of people from various parts of the 


country, and from every class, high and low, rich and poor., The ~ 


scene above represents that immediate part of the procession 
where the body and the bearers were. These pall bearers 
were from the sturdy old ers, who had been Mr. Webster’s 
neighbors in Marshfield. The funeral car was drawn by two jet 
black horses, appropriately draped, and the following gentlemen 
acted ‘as pall bearers—Asa Hewitt, Seth Weston, Tilden Ames, 
Seth Peterson, Joseph P. Cushman, Daniel Phillips. The proces- 
sion moved to the tomb in the following order :—Fletcher Web- 
ster and three children, James W. Paige and John J. Joy, the at- 
tending physicians and officiating clergyman, Mr. Webster’s do- 
mestics, workmen employed on the farm, selectmen of Marshfield, 
citizens of Marshfield, governor and council, president of the sen- 
ate and speaker of the house, Mayor Seaver and Gen. Pierce, Ed- 
ward Everett, Rufus Choate and Hon. Abbott Lawrence, city 
government of Boston, Mayor Frothingham and city government 
of Charlestown, Mayor Walker and the city government of Rox- 
bury, a delegation from the New York 
Historical Society, a delegation of the 
New York bar, a delegation of the 
New York Democratic Republican 
General Committee, delegations from 
other cities and towns, representing lit- 
and other institutions, friends and 
neighbors, citizens at large. So large 
was the concourse of people that it was 
found necessary to remove the body of 
the illustrious dead to the open air, that 
all might pass by it and take a parting 
look. In another part of our paper we 
have paid a more extended tribute to 
the subject of our sketches, and must 
herein confine ourself mainly to a de- 
scription of the pictures accompanying. 
The second picture represents the me- 
tallic burial case in which the remains 
were deposited. It is so constructed as 
to combine every valuable quality for 
deposit in the earth, and the preserva- 
tion of remains from decomposition. 
It is similar in its outlines to the human 
form when placed in a horizontal or re- 
eumbent position. It consists of an up- 
per and lower metallic shell, which are 
joined together in a horizontal line in 
centre, each part being of about 
equal depth. These shells are more or 
less curvilinear, and are made exceed- 
ingly thin, yet being sufficiently strong 
to resist any pressure to which the 
may be subject while in use. The shells 
have each a narrow flange, which, when 
laced together, are bound by screws 


THE METALLIC CASE. mserted through the flanges and ce- 
mented at the point of junction with a 


peculiar substance which soon becomes as hard as the metal 
itself The case is enamelled in-ide and out, and is made thor- 


oughly ee to the admission of air. The upper shell is 


raised w 
of folding drapery thrown over the body. This is covered with a 
rich biack drapery, neatly gathered and beautifully fringed. The 
case was superbly decorated with chased silver ornaments, with 


flowers and embiems of mortality neatly inwrought. It has a ~~ 


heavy oval glass over the face, on which is screwed a silver cover ; 
on breast of the upper shell is a smooth silver plate, 
which is inscribed alone te naine of Dansk, Wenster. 


and ornamented in the casting with the appearance © 


three urnamental silver handles on each side. i Gegpat i 
of work was made by Messrs. Huyler & Putnam, of New York. 
At.12 1-2 o’dlock, the last solemn rite of the funeral services com- 
menced. The relatives and friends of the deceased, together with 
members of the several corporations, occupied the main rooms of 
the mansion. The officiating clergyman, Rev. Ebenezer Alden, 
of Marshfield, occupied a position on the piazza, where he could 
be seen and heard by the vast multitude which had now assembled 
around the bier of the illustrious dead. The funeral services 
were introduced by selections from scripture, appropriate to the 
occasion, followed by an address, affectionate and solemn, and 
closing with a prayer, when the procession moved to the cemetery. 
The third engraving finely the family gomb, erected 
after Mr. Webster’s own design as his last resting-place, and the 
where thost most dear to him in life, also sleep in death. 
is is upon the Webster estate; and in the centre of what is 
cailed Winslow’s Burying Ground, The remains of Governor 
Winslow lie here; also those of Peregrine White, the first person 
born in the country of the pilgrim stock. About one year since, 
Mr. Webster caused a portion of this place to be enclosed for his 
own family, and a tomb constructed. This tomb was first occu- 
ied on Thursday, October 28th, by the bodies of Mr. Webster’s 
ate, all of whom were removed from under St. Paul’s Church, 
in this city. The tomb is very simple. It is constructed upon the 
modern plan, and bears upon a plain marble slab the name of 


; 


VIEW OF MB, WEBSTER'S TOMB, AT MARSHFIRLD, MASS. 


Danzer Wenuster. The enclosure is about the medium size of 
those found in cemeteries, The whole is surrounded by a plain 
iron fence, in entire unison with the tomb, the monuments and 
There are three monuments 
erected in the enclosure, bearing the following inscriptions : 
GRACE FLETCHER, 


WIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER, 
Born January 16, 1781—Died January 21, 1828. 


** Blessed are the pure ip heart, for they shall see God.” 


_ JULIA | 
Born January 16, 1818—Died April 28, 1838. 
“ Let me go, for the day breaketh.”’ 


MARY CONSTANCE APPLETON, 
Born February 7, 1848—Died March 15, 1849. 


MAJOR EDWARD WEBSTER, 
Born July 20, 1820—Died at San Angelo, in Mexico, in the 
military service of his country, January 23, 1848. 


A dearly beloved son and brother. 
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GLEASON’S “PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM 


Mr. Webster had | for- 
ward to the time when dece: members 
his family should be deposited in the beautiful 
tomb on his own domain at Marshfield; and the 
thought that they would be gathered within the 
sight of his own secluded habitation, side by 
side, in a chosen spot, was often the theme of his 
ardent thoughts. In accordance, therefore, with 
his last request that they should be borne there, 
the day before his burial, they were disinterred 
from their former resting-place ; they were depos- 
right, and occupying ion exclusive- 
ly, is the body of Me. Webster. On the oppo- 
site side are those of his wife, ter and 
d-children, the one upon the other, as if 
their spirits communed in death, as they had in 
life, group is a most interesting one, and 
none can look upon this sacred deposit of dust 
but with emotions of the d t sadness and 
grief. At the going down of the sun on the day 
of burial, a family of nine were gathered in one 


the sky bends down to shield; and the ocean 
chants its ceaseless requiem, and birds sing, and 
breezes waft, and nature is decked in beautiful 


repose the mortal remains of Dan- — 


attire—there 

iel Webster, surrounded by the kindred dast-of 
the beloved members of his family. The tomb 
is enclosed with an iron fence, and in the enclo- 
sure are the three white marble monuments, in. 


of members of the family. Asimiler — 


one, “no larger, no smaller,” in the language of 
Mr. Webster, is to be erected to ie own memury. 

e art ts e ce 
of Mr. Webuer's as they tay in his li- 
or The scene is garefally and most accu- 
rately delineated by our artist. On. the wall,. 
nearly over the coffin, hung the portraits of Lord 
Ashburton—with whom Mr. Webster conclu «d 


the famous Boundary Treaty between the United’) | 


States and Great Britain—and of Edward Web- 
ster, who died in military service against Mexico. 
At the further end of the room hung a portrait 
of Mr, Webster himself—a good, though not 
complete resemblance. “The body was attired 
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THE REMAINS OF MR. WEBSTER IN HIS LIBRARY, AT MARSHFIELD, MASS. 


{ 


in a suit familiar to all who have ever seen Mr. 
Webster—the Faneuil Hall suit— blue coat with 
bright battons, white pants, white vest, white 
neckerchief, with wide collar turned over. The 
features of Mr. Webster were natural, and ex- 
hibited a marked serenity, seeming rather to be 
those of a pleasant sleeper than one in the arms 
of death. The beholder could scarcely realize 
but that the great man would ere long open 
those massive, startling eyes, move that large, 
iron muscular frame, utter with that eloquent 
tongue, impress with that mighty intellect. 
Saving a thinness of cheek, there was not the 
slightest change in Mr. Websier’s face ; its color 
was the same as in life. Over the whole counte- 
nance there rested a matchless serenity, almost 
the sweetest of smiles. There was no indica- 
tion of a pain-racked body, or a shattered mind, 
only of one who had 


og his mantle round him, 
And down to pleasant dreams ”’ 


The fifth and last picture is a copy from a da-. 
uerreotype lately taken at Marshfield of Mrv 
ebster, as he appeared sitting—to use a com- 
mon simile—under his own vine and fig tr e. 
It is an actual copy from life, and possesses at 
this ti ue extraordinary interest. It exhibits the 
statesman ungirded from the duties of his public 
life, in the quiet repose of a happy home. But 
that august presence will no more dignify either 
the public forum, or the private parlor. In con- 
ction with other bright luminaries in our po- 
itical horizon, he has gone. In the language of 
the Charleston Courier, “ the last of the illustri- 
ous trio of intellectual giants is no more. South 
Carolina has her beloved Calhoun— 
Kentueky has mourned her venerated Clay— 
Massachusetts now mourns her glorious Webster 
—and oap,mation mourns them all. Beyond all 
comparison, they were the three greatest men of 
the republic, since the days of the Revolation, 
and long will it be ere our national firmament 
will be again illuminated by such a constellation 
of intellectual glory—and long will the nation 
lament their irreparable loss. They came into 
public life almost simultaneously, and their glo- 
rious sunsets have been se by but short in- 
tervals, Alike have they spent their entire ma- 
turity in the service of their country, and alike 
have they died in harness at the post of duty.” 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
HERE, IN THE SILENT SHADOWINGS. 


BY R. GRIFFIN STAPLES. 


Here, in the silent shadowings, 
As sinks the sun to rest 

Beyond the cloud-capped mountains, 
Far in the distant west ; 

As die the whistlings of the wind, 
From o'er the foaming sea ; 

°T is sweet to raise our eyes to heaven, 
And bend in prayer the knee. 


Here, where the giant forest trees 
Withstand the wind and storm, 

And night birds scream so loud and long, 
The traveller feels alarm ; 

When on the rocky cliffs we stand, 
"Tis sweet to feel and know 

God’s guardian eye is o’er us, 
His hand is on our brow. 


Yes! and to the Christian, standing 
Upon the brink of fate ; 

When all around looks sad and drear, 
And men are filled with hate ; 

°T is then so sweet to feel and know 
A promise sure is given ; 

And that beyond this world of care, 
There is for him a heaven. 


* 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


BOARDING es HOUSEKEEPING: 


NOTHING LIKE HAVING A HOME. 


BY MES. M. E. ROBINSON. 


A crour of three were sitting around a table 
within a well-furnished and pleasantroom. The 
gentleman—a middle aged, good looking person 
—was busily engaged in perusing the evening 
paper, and apparently unconscious of anything 
going on about him; while the lady, who evi- 
dently laid claims to beauty and youth, alter- 
nately did a few stitches of needle-work, and 
watched the movements of a fine boy of six, who 
sat by her side, intently occupied in arranging 
bits of curiously shaped wood, dignified by the 
name of animals, about a diminutive ‘ Noah’s 
Ark.” 

The room had an air of unmistakeable comfort, 
yet the lady did not look quite happy; nor was 
the discontented expression of her countenance 
lessened by the request of a domestic that she 
would visit the kitchen. Returning rather an 
impatient assent, Mrs. Lec sent away the child 
with the girl, and soon after left the room. . 

* What is the matter in the kitchen ?” asked 
Mr. Lee, when his wife had again taken her seat 
at the table. 

“The old story, of course; help leaving, and 
none to supply their places. I am so tired of 
housekeeping!” exclaimed the lady, despair- 
ingly. 

“ Never mind, never mind,” said the husband, 
good humoredly ; “I’ll send a girl home to-mor- 
row for you to make trial of. The matter can 
soon be remedied.” 

“ And ten chances against one she wont know 
a potato from a turnip!” was the impatient 
rejoinder. 

“ The Irish, generally, are very well acquaint- 
ed with the former useful vegetable, I believe,” 
resumed Mr. Lee, with a smile; “but, in case 
she should be ignorant, you could instruct her, 
you know.” 

“ And after taking all that trouble, have her 
coolly inform you, in less than a month, that she 
has found a better place. Encouraging, isn’t 
it?” 

“ Well, let her go, and get a substitute.” 

“ The fact is, husband,” said Mrs. Lee, decid- 
edly, ‘‘ that you gentlemen don’t know anything 
about the matter. I verily believe that you 
imagine housekeeping affairs look after them- 
selves principally ; and that when washing, iron- 
ing, sweeping, dusting, mending, etc., need to 
be performed, we, fortunate women, have nothing 
to do but to utter the magical words, and they 
are done.” 

“OQ you sre altogether too hard upon the 
sterner sex,”’ laughed the gentleman. “ But of 
the two, such an unlucky belief as you ‘meéntion- 
ed would be rather complimentary to the quiet 
management of the ladies; for it would imply 
that they were capable of bringing about impor- 
tant events, with but very little apparent effort.” 

This kind of argument did not seem to satisfy 
the lady, who forthwith went into a relation of 
the troubles and trials she had experienced the 


past week. 
“And bow shall we amend the matter?” 


asked Mr. Lee, who had attentively heard her 
through. 

“By doing what I have so often recommend- 
ed—boarding,” was the unhesitating reply. 

“In my opinion, that would be increasing the 
evil. We should be obliged to give up our plea- 
sant home, and receive in return merely a place 
in which to eat and sleep. With my present 
sentiments, that is the most extravagant opinion 
I entertain of boarding.” 

* All prejudice! You never, to my knowl- 
edge, tried the experiment I have named; you 
cannot speak from experience.” 

“ You forget,” resumed Mr. Lee, “ that it was 
necessary I should eat and drink before mar- 


mero that was very different. You were a 
bachelor then, and could not expect to be very 
well treated. Under those circumstances, a lit- 
tle box of a sleeping-room in the fourth story, 
and the additional privilege of a seat in the pub- 
lic parlor, was deemed sufficient ; now, of course, 
the case would be otherwise,” urged the lady. 

The gentleman smiled dubiously, but made 
no reply. 

“We should have a nice parlor and sleeping- 
room adjoining,” she resumed, eagerly, “and 
that would be very nice for Freddy. We could 
go and come when we please; have company 
when it suits our convenience, and—” 

“But don’t we have the same privileges 
now ?” interrupted Mr. Lee. 

“Tn some measure, perhaps,” was the quick 
reply. 

“You are a novice, it is plain, in boarding- 
house operations, or you would not mention ad- 
ditional facilities for receiving company,” said 
the gentleman, dryly. 

* But I should get rid of all domestic duties 
and trouble with servants, and that is no mean 
consideration.” 

“And get involved in numberless quarrels 
with your fellow-boarders and landlady, to make 
up for it,” he added, archly. 

“I thought I had considered every objection 
you could urge; but I must confess I had not 
once recollected that my combative qualities 
might stand in the way.” And the pretty face 
of Mrs. Lee expressed considerable indignation 
that she should be so unjustly suspected, 

“Understand me rightly, my dear,” said the 
husband. “I did not mean to imply that you 
would be easier to quarrel with than any other 
person—far from it. But I did mean to say that 
while boarding, one has more individuals to 
please than at his own private table, and conse- 
quently runs a greater risk of conflicting with 
the habits and sentiments of others, Is it not 
so?” 

Mrs. Lee was in a more positive than reason- 
ing state of mind, and could not perceive any 
great truth in the sentiment. It had been her 
desire to board when first married ; but her hus- 
band, who avowed he had seen enough of 
“boarding-house misery,” could not by any 
means be persuaded to do so. He wanted a 
home ; a place, however small, that he could call 
his own, and carry out his wishes without inter- 
fering with any one. 

So to housekeeping they went; and having 
every rational want gratified, Mrs. Lee might 
have been very happy, had not her “ boarding 
fever” every year continued to “run” so high, 
that Mr. Lee thought he should really be obliged 
to make use of the only successful remedy he 
knew of—a year’s experience in the business. 

“What would be done with our furniture, in 
case we conclude to do as you wish?” he asked, 
after a pause ; “for I should dislike to have the 
house stand useless a year.” 

“T think the furniture had better be sold. It 
will be a great trouble to pack it, and we shall, 
probably, never want it again,” said the lady. 
“Don’t smile so incredulously,” she added, upon 
perceiving the doubtful look upon her husband’s 
face; “for I am certain that when we have 
boarded six months, nothing can tempt us to re- 
sume housekeeping again.” 

“Furniture disposed of at public auction is in- 
variably sacrificed; it will not fetch half its 
value.” 

“But half its value is better than having it 
ruined by storing,” interposed Mrs. Lee. “For 
my part, I shall never want to see a domestic 
utensil again.” 

“ Where would you wish to board ?” inquired 
the husband. 

“At Mrs. Clifton’s; it is the only suitable 
place I know of,” answered Mrs. Lee, joyfully. 

“ But are you really disposed to give your con- 
sent ?”’ she added. 


“Tf£1 am, it is merely to convince you that 
your castles are made of air, and that a board- 
ing-house, however fashionably kept, will fall far 
short of a heaven upon earth,” was the smiling 
reply of Mr. Lee, as he took his hat and left the 
house. 

“‘ And so we are certainly going to boarding!” 
soliloquized Mrs. Lee, after his departure. “‘How 
nice it will be! and at Mrs. Clifton’s we shall 
meet only the very best of society, for it is a first 
class house.” 

The lady certainly looked, and we suppose 
felt, better pleased than she had done for many a 
day ; for she had gained a point that she believed 
was to crown the summit of her happiness. 


Next morning Mr. and Mrs. Lee sallied forth 
in search of a “place.” They called first at 
Mrs. Clifton’s, and, much to the satisfaction of 
the latter, found,'to use the words of the land- 
lady, that “‘a beautiful and airy suite of rooms” 
had been vacated the day before. 

“What could be more fortunate?” observed 
Mrs. Lee, as they mounted two pairs of dark stairs 
to examine the rooms. 

“I don’t have a vacancy very often,” remark- 
ed the lady of the house, who overheard the 
above observation. ‘‘ My boarders are. so well 
satisfied that they are content to stay. This is 
the parlor,” she added, throwing open a door. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lee stepped in. It was.a rear 
apartment, rather longer than wide, and on these 
accounts not so desirable; but being well fur- 
nished and quite neat, it was passable. The 
sleeping apartment—one of the “airy suite” — 
was adjoining, in which, by ingenious calcula- 
tion, a bed, a sink and toilet table were placed, 
allowing very little extra room for purposes of 
ventilation and locomotion. Mr. Lee thought of 
his spacious bed-chamber at home, but said no- 
thing, determining to let his wife please herself. 
The latter regretted its small size, but as there 
was no choice, remarked that “it would have to 
do,” and accordingly the rooms were engaged 
at an exorbitant price, on account of the ‘“ fash- 
ionable location.” 

The next week saw them inmates of a “ gen- 
teel boarding-house.” Mrs. Lee was in exube- 
rant spirits ; but her husband looked sober, and 
said but little. He had disposed of his furniture, 
let his house, and had nothing to do but-to take 
circumstances as he found them; bat he was 
hardly yet reconciled to his new position. 

«What have you to say against this, husband ?” 
queried Mrs. Lee. “‘Isn’t it quite cosey and 
comfortable ¢” 

“It does very well, but you know ‘a new 
broom sweeps clean.’ However, I have no par- 
ticular fault to find yet.” 

The tea bell at that moment rang, and in obe- 
dience to its summons, they went below. A 
dozen ladies and gentlemen were seated about a 
table covered with a superabundance of ware, 
and but a scanty portion of eatables. A few 
wafer-like slices of bread, a little jelly, dealt out 
to each in homeopathic quantities, cake remark- 
able for nothing but dryness and limited propor- 
tions, and fluid dignified by the name of tea, con- 
stituted the eating department. It was all very 
“genteel,” however; and Mrs. Clifton intro- 
duced her new boarders very gracefully, as she 
took her place with due dignity at the head of 
the table. 

“Rather more fashionable than substantial 
fare,” said Mr. Lee, when y were in their 
room again. 

“T like it much,”»rejoined his wife, firmly, 
who had resolved to be pleased, or seem to be, 
at allevents. “Itis not in good taste to load 
a table at tea time 

Another smile, the meaning of which Mrs. Lee 
could hardly determine, shew itself upon the face 
of the gentleman, as he placed his feet upon the 
fender, and toek a book to while away the time ; 
for, if the truth must be told, he was already be- 
ginning to be homesick. 

The next morning, a breakfast was set before 
them, which certainly possessed one recommen- 
dation, and that was—its extreme easiness of di- 
gestion ; for Mrs. Clifton averred that “ her board- 
ers invariably declined to crowd their stomachs 
with such hearty food as fish or meat, in the 
morning, at the expense of their health.” 

Mr. Lee made some polite. reply, and as he 
was inclined to treat the opinions of others with 
courtesy, thought that the next meal would set 
him right on the probability of the truth of her 
remark. 

When the hour for dinner arrived, and the fa- 
mily were seated, Mrs. Lee glanced at her hus- 
band with a look of triumph, which scemed to 


say, “ Now I am sure you will have no reason to 
complain.” 

The first course consisted of a doubtful look- 
ing soup, the principal ingredient of which ap- 
peared to be water, relieved by a few grains of 
rice that floated on the surface. This was dealt 
out in liberal quantities, but did not particularly 
please the palate of Mr. Lee. A pair of small 
emaciated-looking “ chickens,” of mature age, 
next made their appearance, and the latter, who 
remembered that appearances were sometimes 
deceitful, was tempted to try a wing of the same. 
He regretted it on the instant, nevertheless ; for 
the exceeding dullness of his knife, or some other 
cause, rendered it impossible for him to separate 
the same into portions small enough for mastica- 
tion. But his wife, at the imminent hazard of 
overturning her plate into her neighbor’s lap, 
performed the feat successfully, and with a 
feigned enjoyment, in silence despatched a small 
portion of the fowl. And now came, for des- 
sert,a pudding, in which bread was made to 
take the place of eggs, and molasses was substi- 
tuted for sugar;—a compound satisfactory 
enough to some people, perhaps, but one which 
was particularly disagreeable to Mr. Lee. Ac- 
cordingly he declined being helped to any, po- 
litely begged to be excused, and made his way 
to a neighboring saloon, where he satisfied his 
appetite as soon as possible. 

In the interim, what were the thoughts of the 
sanguine wife? To her satisfaction, Mr. Lee 
did not refer to the dinner in any way ; for had 
he done so, she would not have known what re- 
ply to have made. To be sure their living was 
much better when housekeeping, and her domes- 
tics quite as attentive as Mrs. Clifton’s; but, then, 
the latter had not had a fair trial, and she would 
suspend her judgment for a time. 


At the end of a week, Mrs. Lee was no better 
satisfied than at first. Things had not improved 
in the least, and she was far less happy than she 
had expected to be; for, though her husband 
made no complaints, she saw that the lecture- 
room, the street, or even his place of business, 
possessed more attractions than his boarding- 
house. As for herself, the time she had expect- 
ed to pass so agreeably, hung heavy on her. 
hands. She had no particular fancy for needle- 
work—that never-failing remedy for ennui ; and 
books, in her present state of mind, did not inter- 
esther. She could not “shop” all day, neither 
would the delightful business of making calls 
take up all the time. If she could have watched 
the different passers-by, it would have been bet- 
ter than no employment; but this was impossi- 
ble, for her room overlooked a number of sheds, 

At last she concluded to go down into the 
public parlor and make the acquaintance of some 
of her fellow-boarders, that is, if she was fortu- 
nate enough to recognize any who were present 
at her first appearance in the dining-room; for 
the fact that there had been several removals 
and new arrivals in one short week, seemed a 
direct contradiction to the statement of the land- 
lady respecting the attachment of her boarders 
to the place, and a mystery which Mrs. Lee 
could not satisfactorily solve. 

In the parlor she found one solitary individual 
—a lady she had seen but once, but who, by her 
conversational powers, proved an agreeable com- 
panion. The latter had been an inmate of the 
house but one day, and Mrs. Lee did not think 
it advisable then to speak of other than general 
subjects. An hour or two was thus whiled away 
in social chat, and before leaving the parlor, Mrs. 
Lee invited the lady to spend the evening with 
herself and husband. 

The offer was accepted, and as two or three 

other friends eame in, Mrs. Lee enjoyed herself 
better than she had done.that week; she even re- 
tired that night without mentally regretting that 
her bed-chamber was not larger and better ven- 
tilated. 
But the next morning brought a revulsion of 
feeling ; and when Mr. Lee came in at noon, he 
found his wife looking extremely vexed. Hay- 
ing made it a rule to ask no questions, but to let 
things take their course, he said nothing. 

“That intolerable Mrs. Clifton!” at length 
ejaculated Mrs. Lee, indignantly. 

“So soon!” he remarked, with a smile of 
meaning. 

“T gave her the creditof being a well-disposed, 
peaceable woman, at any rate,” returned the lady. 

“ And has she proved otherwise ?” 

“This morning she instructed a girl to tell 
me that there was quite too much laughing and 
talking in my room last evening; that it was 
against the rules of the house to have company 
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after ten o’clock, and she hoped—did you ever 
hear of such assurance !—that it would not occur 
again.” 

“ Really !” laughed the gentleman. 

. “I must say that you take insulting language 
very coolly, husband,” resumed the lady. “ For 
my part, I think it very impertinent in her to 
dictate to us in that style. Why, any one might 
suppose we were children, and didn’t know the 
proper hour for retiring.” y 

“ Was that all?” demanded Mr. Lee. 

“ All! no indeed! She had the politeness to 
add that Freddy had been seen standing in the 
chairs, and rolling a ball over the carpet. Just 
as if I would permit her furniture to be injured.” 

«What a careful woman !” exclaimed the hus- 
band, good-humoredly. “She'll get rich, I 
know.” 

“Mr. Lee, don’t you consider the language I 
have repeated very disagreeable ?” inquired his 
wife, suddenly. 

“ Certainly I do, my dear.” 

“ Then why don’t you resent it ?” 

“What good would that do? it would only 
make the breach greater. If you let this pass, 
she wopt be likely to interfere again, until Fred- 
dy repeats the offensive operations of which he 
has been accused. Poor fellow! I shall have to 
buy him a stool to stand on.” 

“T don’t know what to make of you, Mr. Lee,” 
said his wife, petulantly. “I thought you had 
more spirit than to tamely put up with such 
abuse.” 

“ It is nothing more than I expected,” was the 
quiet reply. “I knew what we subjected our- 
selves to when we came here.” 

“ Then why did you not inform me ?” inquired 
Mrs. Lee, looking surprised at this assertion. 

“I believe I mentioned the fact several times, 
though, of course, I could not, in so many words, 
tell what the first trial would be. Come it would, 
I was well assured, and the result shows the cor- 
rectness of my opinions.” 

“ Mrs. Clifton has been represented to me ina 
wrong character,” persisted thé lady, who had 
no idea of owning that she had been precipitate 
in choosing a boarding-house. 

“ She is a ‘fashionable’ lady, and that certain- 
ly is a sufficient recommendation, even if she did 
not consult the digestive organs of her boarders ; 
the last being a service which one cannot be too 
thankful for,” was the sarcastic rejoinder of Mr. 
Lee. 

Mrs. Lee declared her unwillingness to remain 
longer in a house where her own actions, and 
those of her child, were to be restricted ; and in 
just eight days from the time they entered the 
house, they removed to another. In this change, 
the husband was a passive agent in the hands of 
his wife; he gave no advice, expressed no wish- 
es, but merely carried out her plans. He wished 
her to make the selection, arrange everything as 
she liked, and then, in case of a failure, have no 
one to blame but herself. He was obstinately 
determined that she should have enough of 
boarding ; that she should try the experiment to 
her entire satisfaction, without being biased by 
his opinions. 

This time Mrs. Lee made more inquiries, 
looked at different situations, and consequently 
procured a better place. Perhaps the location 
was not quite so fashionable as she could have 
wished, but the landlady was much more reason- 
able, and the table bounteously supplied with 
food. So far, so good ; Freddy could roll a ball 
undisturbed, mount a chair under his mother’s 
eye, and the latter seemed quite happy that these 
childish sports could go on, and not call forth a 
severe reprimand. 

But alas ! the “reasonableness ” of the lady of 
the house did not extend to visitors, who were 
so infatuated as to stop to dinner or tea; her 
kindness and politeness was limited to her own 
household. Much to the mortification of Mrs. 
Lee, several intimate friends, whom she had 
taken the liberty of inviting to drink a social cup 
of tea with her, were met with a frowning face, 
which signified anything but an hospitable wel- 
come. Though disappointed and chagrined, she 
passed it over with comparative indifference, and 
endeavored to a tone for the uncourteous reception 
by her own kind and attentive manner. 

Was Mrs. Lee content? Had her glowing 
anticipations been realized? We fear not; for 
often, though unacknowledged, she would long 
for her own spacious house, where she could re- 
ceive as much company as she liked, and enter- 
tain them as best pleased her. There her little 
son had the whole range of the house; now he 
was restricted to a small space ; there she could 


confer happiness upon others as well as herself, 
but now she was restrained by the will of others. 

Three months had passed, bringing with them 
but little to vary the monotony of her life. Hav- 
ing but little taste for reading or needle-work, as 
we have before remarked, some occupation was 
necessary to her enjoyment. This she had found, 
while housekeeping, in the performance of her 
domestic duties —those very duties she had here- 
tofore disparaged. 

Mrs. Lee was uniformly kind and polite to 
those about her, but intimate with few. This 
caused a feeling of jealousy among the less 
favored ones, and finally ended in a complete 
misunderstanding between the parties. Mrs. A. 
intimated that Mrs. Lee “ felt above her equals ;” 
Mrs. B., “that pride would certainly have a fall ;” 
while an unmarried lady hinted that she “ en- 
grossed altogether too much attention from the 
opposite sex, for a person who had a husband ” 
—a remark in which she was fully sustained by 
several of her female friends. 

Mrs. Lee, though naturally of an amiable dis- 
position, and affable in her manners, found her 
position becoming extremely uncomfortable. 
She renewed her efforts to conciliate those about 
her, but discovered, to her mortification, that her 
well meant efforts resulted in a total failure. 
She became unhappy; she found herself the ob- 
ject of remark, and entirely cut off from the sym- 
pathies of those about her. Those who were less 
fortunate in regard to worldly substance envied 
her, and those less attractive in person were jea- 
lous of her superiority in that respect. Those 
who had previously been disposed to be friendly 
were also infected by the breath of petty scandal, 
and stood coldly aloof. Her situation was now 
intolerable, and her misery seemed daily on the 
increase. She began to regret the comforts of 
her former home, where she could choose her 
own society, and her own eatables, and regulate 
her own habits, without being made the subject 
of observation. 

Although Mrs. Lee felt very miserable, she did 
not yet feel disposed to acknowledge that she 
had taken a false step in the matter of boarding, 
or to ask sympathy of her husband, who was 
apparently unconscious that anything was going 
wrong; but Mr. Lee was a shrewd man, and 
evidently had his own thoughts. The lady now 
secretly resolved to make another change, and 
took daily walks with that object in view, from 
which she invariably returned more desponding 
than before. One day, after one of these fruit- 
less excursions, Mr. Lee came in unexpectedly, 
and surprised her in tears. 

“ What is the matter, my dear ?” he inquired, 
kindly. 

“Matter enough,” she replied. “I’ve been 
looking for a boarding-house for the last three 
days.” 

“Ts it possible!” exclaimed Mr. Lee. “ Are 
you not satisfied with your present accommoda- 
tions—this “nice, airy suite,” where you can 
come and go when you please, have company 
when you please, no housework to do, no domes- 
tics to look after? Certainly you don’t feel dis- 
posed to leave this delightful paradise, do you ?” 

“T don’t expect any sympathy from you!” 
sobbed Mrs. Lee, with another fresh burst of 
sorrow. 

“ What have you seen that suits you—some 
rare Edens, in all human probability ?” 

“ All I can say is, if you call such places 
Edens, the home of our first parents was not 
celebrated for neatness,” replied Mrs. Lee, try- 
ing to smile through her tears. “I’ve seen dirty 
children, dirty servants, dirty doors, unswept 
stairs, unwashed entries, ill bred people, small, 
dreary-looking rooms, entirely unfit for our ac- 
commodation, and, in short, everything that is 
discouraging, uninviting, and positively repul- 
sive. I feel very homesick,” she added, with a 
sigh. 

“TT don’t suppose you will ever want to go to 
housekeeping again?” suggested Mr. Lee, after 
a short pause. 

Mrs. Lee made no reply. 

“Notwithstanding the ercruciating happiness 
which we mutually enjoy in this ‘airy location,’ 
I sometimes regret having disposed of our house 
and furniture,” he added, demurely. 

Still his better half remained silent, although 
it was evident that she felt his quiet sarcasm 
keenly. 

Mr. Lee took a few turns across the floor in a 
musing mood, and then proposed that his wife 
and Freddy should accompany him, in order to 
make one more effort. 

In a few moments the parties were in readi- 


ness, and passed into the street. Mrs. Lee 
asked no questions, being absorbed in her own 
thoughts, and not until she found herself in the 
hall of her old home did she awake from her 
reverie. 

“Ts it not unkind of you, husband, to bring 
me here to see comforts4ind conveniences which 
I can no longer enjoy?” she exclaimed. 

“Look about you, my dear,” was the quiet 
reply, “and see if the old place looks natural.” 

Mrs. Lee glanced into the parlors and kitchen, 
and to her extreme astonishment, found the fur- 
niture occupying its accustomed position, and 
everything arranged as she had left it. 

“ Where’s the family ?” cried the lady. 

“ There’s no family here,” replied Mr. Lee. 

“Then you didn’t let the house after all!” she 
added, with increasing astonishment. 

“No; the house has been kept shut since you 
left it to try the experiment of boarding,” he 
added, smiling at her surprise. 

“ And there’s Margaret, too,” continued Mrs. 
Lee, joyfully, as a former and favorite domestic 
entered the kitchen, bearing a market basket well 
stored with the choicest viands the season 
afforded. 

“That’s our dinner; and if the lady of the 
house has no objection to seeing ‘ domestic uten- 
sils’ once more, we will dine here to-day,” re- 
turned the smiling husband. 

“Not the least in the world,” said the lady, 
blashing as she recalled the language she had 
made use of on a formeroccasion. “I am satis- 
fied that I erred in judgment, when I left such 
comforts as these for the inconveniences, annoy- 
ances and poor accommodations of that anoma- 
lous thing called a boarding-house. You have 
exercised much more sense and discretion than 
I have, and I am truly grateful that your expe- 
rience and forethought have forestalled the con- 
tingencies of an experiment like the one I have 
made.” 

“I was well persuaded, in my own mind, how 
the affair would terminate,” replied Mr. Lee, 
kindly, ‘and this explains the appearance of 
Margaret, and all that has astonished you.” 

“ And sure I’m glad to see you again, ma’am, 
for I knew the likes of ye wouldn’t be plased a 
boarding where ye hadn’t rooms bigger nor a 
band-box, and nothin’ ye could call yer own in- 
tirely,” said Margaret. 

“Do you really consent that I shall stay ?” 
inquired Mrs. Lee, turning to her husband. 

“ Most joyfully,” was the emphatic response, 
“for I feel the need of a honie as much as you 
do; and if circumstances ever render it necessary 
for us to board again, we will’ try a first class 
hotel, where money can purcliase all the con- 
veniences which we may desir.” 

It is unnecessary to add that Mrs. Lee did not 
return to her boarding ho again, and was 
never afterward heard to complain of domestic 
duties. She wisely concluded that every condi- 
tion of life has its cares and petty annoyances, 
which to be properly met and overcome, only 
required the exercise of a little patience and 
firmness. Mrs. Lee became a better housekeeper, 
and often expressed the opinion that there wes 
nothing like having a home; an opinion in which 
we think our numerous readers will fully concur. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE ANGEL LADDER. 


BY WILLIAM EDWARD KNOWLES. 


A forlorn and weary pilgrim, 
Journeying on life's dusty road, 

Saw an ange) ladder winding 
Downward from their high abode. 


Step by step the snow-white beings 
Came to earth on airy rounds ; 

Footsteps, that to ear of mortals 
Gave no evidence of sounds. 


Higher up its mazy windings, 
Golden turrets rose to view ; 
Lengthened line of golden turrets, 

Lost amid a wealth of blue. 


Spirit-voices chanted praises, 
Which to him were tones of love ; 

Sweeter than the hills that echo, 
Softly echo in the grove. 


Long he gazed, in silent wonder, 
On the forms that brighter seem ; 

Till there shone @ heavenly glory 
On.the casket of his dream ! 


He was dreaming, sweetly dreaming, 
Resting there beside the road ; 

And, like Jacob, saw the ladder, 
Down which angels came from God! 


Ttis best not to speak of things which are 
baserto do, says Euripides, very wisely. 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE MAID OF ALDER-VALLEY. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 

In the green Alder-valley, 
Once, long ago, 

When the light airs of summer 
Sung in their flow ; 

And drifts of rosy splendor 
Blew from above ; 


To the fair maid, Elmilna, 
Told I my love. 


Like a cloud of golden shadows, 
Drifting o'er snow, 

Fell her bright, rippled ringlets 
O’er the heaven below ; 

And her cheek, so softly blushing, 


Rough winds of middle winter, 
Bending the trees, 

Driving the crispy spray-wreaths 
Down the black seas ; 

In the dim, chilly shadows 
Of your wild storms, 

Meekly the fair Elmilna 
Pined from my arms. 


White snows, within your season, 
Soft, softly fall! 

Thostle, that haunts the thicket, 
Sweet be your call! 

For the maiden, in whose bosom 
Love lay so deep ; 

Low in the Alder-valley, 
Lies fast asleep. 


MOZART. 

A great many curious anecdotes are told of 
this wonderful com r. Among others related 
by his biographer, it is said that his charity was 
once appealed to in the street by an old acquain- 
tance, who had seen better days. Mozart put his 
hand into his pocket, but found nothing there ; 
the discovery was embarrassing and painful uh- 
der such circumstances, but immediately an idea 
occurred to that great genius; he requested the 
man to wait—stepped into a coffee-room, and 
there instantly composed a minuet, folded up the 
paper, and gave it to the applicant, recommend- 
ing him to give it to a music-dealer in the city, 
who, when he saw the contents, would give him 
something. The man received five louis dors. 
It is needless to observe that the minuet is con- 
sidered a master-piece, it being the production of 
an artist who composed nothing but master- 
pieces ; but it is more striking, as it displays his 
musical learning and originality.— 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
LINES 


TO THE LATE HON. DANIEL WEBSTER. 


BY J. ALFORD. 

O life! frail offspring of a single day ! 
Tis puffed, alas! with one short gasp, away ; 
Swift as the painted, short-lived flower, it flies, 
It springs, it buds, it blooms, it fades, it dies! 
Open thy jaws, O massive, marble tomb, 
Conceal this treasure in thy sacred womb ; 
Take with it all a nation can bestow, 
A nation’s tears, a nation’s deepest woe ! 


O, glittering prospect! in thy splendid ray, 

Pangs oft assail us, while thy sunbeams play ; 

E’en while their cheering influence giads the heart, 
Relentless death sends forth his fatal dart 

To wound our peace, for years, with saddest grief, 
Unalterable and without relief. 

See, with his torch the great archangel come, 

And claim the privilege of the silent tomb! 


What though no titles speak thy boundless worth, 
Save that of honor, stamped upon thy birth! 

Nor trophied tombs, where glaring emblems shine, 
To mark, in gloomy state, an ancient line 

Of kings and heroes, crumbling near the spot, 
Where every folly but their pride ’s forgot. 


The blaze of fortune and the swell of blood 

Til suits the grave that holds the great and good ; 
Ill suits, O blessed shade, thy noble dust, 

Which asks no flattery from the breathing bust. 
The bosomed shrines that own thy deathless sway, 
No moth shall perish, and no worm decay ; 
Columbia’s grief shall make thy fame more dear, 
And speak thy virtues in each silent tear. 


Departed Clay! o'er thee weve shed the tear, 
What eye withholds it from our Webster's bier ? 
*T is ours to mourn, *tis ours the loss to prove, 
And pay the tribute of a nation’s love ! 

A BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT. 

I saw a mourner standing at eventide over the 
grave of one dearest to him on earth. The 
memory of joys that were past came crowding 
on his soul. In this hour of his agony, the form 
of Christianity came by. He heard the song and 
transport of the great multitude which no man 
can number around the throne; there were the 
spirits of the just made perfect, there the spirit of 
her he mourned.—Their happiness was pure, 
permanent and perfect. ‘The mourner then 
wiped the tear from his eye, took courage and 
thanked God. “All the days of my appointed 
time,” said he, “ will I wait till a change comes ;” 


‘and he turned to the duties of life, no longer sor- 
rowing as those who have no hope.—Christian 
Freeman. 


Half turned aside, 
As I, with fondest kisses, * 
Called her my bride. 
— +* F — 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ee 
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GLEASON’S ‘PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


bat it was not antil 

The ing be- pes; A ae the walls and 
ue is a representa- ple of Jerusalem an- 
m of the Sixth An- nounced the power 
nual Exhibition of ry and intelli of 
the Montreal Horti- the Israelites, and 
cultural Society. Al- the prophets had re- 
the severity buked their luxury 


nada is unfavorable 
to horticulture, yet 
the exhibitions of the 
above society, which 
are held three times 
during the summer, 
in addition to ‘the 
annual fete, com: 
favorably with t 
of other 
ing a more gen 
aa This ex- 
cellence: was mani- 
fested at the sixth 
annual exhibition of 
the Montreal Horti- 
cultural Society, 
which was held at 
Guilbault’s garden, 
on the 16th and 17th 
September. The lo- 
cality was admirably 
adapted for the pur- 
se, the garden 
ing situeted on a 
rising ground, afford- 
ing a fine view of the 
city. A large num- 
ber of visitors were 
attracted to the ex- 
hibition, who appear- 
ed much delighted 
with the specimens 
of fruits, flowers and 
vegetables, which 
were there present- 
ed. while the splendid 
band of the 20th Re- 
giment (Enylish) en- 
livened the occasion 
with its fine music. A large number of the 
junior visitors amused themselves with the very 
complete gymnastic apparatus, erected for the 
occasion. The fruits, plants and flowers were 
displayed under a large tent nearly one hundred 
feet in length, the entrance to which was orna- 
mented with arches of evergreens, surmounted by 
a statue of the “‘ Gardener at Rest.” The fruits 
consisted of apples (sixty varieties), pears (nine- 
teen varieties), plums (thirty-four. varieties), 
peaches, grapes, nectarines, currants, melons 
(twenty-one pound weight), raspberries, water- 
melons, etc. A very fine pine-apple,. perfectly 
ripe, being the first ever exhibited in Canada, 
was sent by H. Atkinson, Esq., of Quebec. 
Grapes, of fine quality, grown under glass, were 
presented by J. Torrance, Esq., W. Lunn, Esq., 
and E. Muir, Esq. Several varicties of 
were shown by S. Jones, Esq., of Brockville, 
Canada West. The Rev. Mr. Villeneuve, supe- 
rior of the Seminary, exhibited fifteen varieties 
of pears. Messrs. kburn and Brown, nurse- 
rymen, received four prizes for dahlias. The 
Hon. J. Leslie exhibited a variety of greenhouse 
and herbaceous plants. The Jarge caoatchouc 
tree, measuring twenty-eight feet in height, which 
ornamented the front of the tent, was from the 
greenhouse of the Hon. J. Molson, who a'so sent 


a wax-plant covering trellis work fifteen feet high. 
Vegetables, in great variety and of excellent 
uality, were placed upon tables in the open air. 
o of the “Canada squashes,” exhibited by 
Mr. James Clark, weighed each one hundred and 
as 3 pounds ; another, one hundred and twelve 
pounds. On a former occasion, a squash of the 
same variety was shown, weighing two hundred 
and seventy-eight and one half pounds. a 
large plants and vegetables occupying 
end of the principal table, were from Rose 
Mount Garden, the residence of the Hon. John 
Young, Commissioner of the Board of Works. 
Many prizes were awarded for bouquets, floral 
designs, ete., of which there were quite a number 
very tastefully made. Eighty different sorts of 
garden and flower seeds, of native growth, were 
presented by Mr. Shepherd, seedsman. The 
day was fair, and the spacious grounds afforded 
a éne opportunity to the numerous visitors for 
promenading. e Montreal Horticultural So- 
ciety, of which Hugh Allan, Esq., is the active 
and efficient president, has been in existence six 
years, and bers ig its bers many 
of the leading citizens of that city. We cannot 
refrain from dilating somewhat upon this subject 
of horticulture, which now engages so much of 
the public attention. The earliest effort of man 


WHIRLING DERVISHES. 


to emerge from a state of barbarism was directed 
to the tillage of the earth; the first seed which 
he planted was the first act of civilization, and 

ardening was the first step in the career of re- 

mement; but still it is an art in which he last 
reaches ion. When the savage exchanges 
the wild and wandering life of a warrior and 
hunter, for the confined and peaceful pursuits of 
a planter, the harvests, herds and flocks take the 
place of the simple garden. The mechanic arts 
are next developed ; then commerce commences, 
and manufactures spon succeed. As wealth in- 
creases, ambition manifests itself in the splen¢ or 
of apparel, of mansions, equipages and entertain- 
ments. Science, literature and the fine arts are 
unfolded, and a high degree of civilization is at- 
tained. It is not until all this has taken place 
that horticulture is cultivated as one of the orna- 
mental arts. Egypt, the cradle of civilization, 
so far perfected her tillage, that the banks of the 
Nile were adorned by a succession of luxuriant 
plantations, from the cataract of Syene to the 
shores of the Delta; but it was when Thebes, 
with its hundred brazen gates, and the cities of 
Memphis and Heliopolis, were rising in magnifi- 
cence, and her stupendous pyramids, obelisks 
and temples, became the wonders of the world. 
The hills and plains of Palestine were celebrated 


“delighted to dwell 
in gardens,” and 
planted the 


Persian empire had 
extended from the 
to 
ago, when the 
ot 
cited the astonish- 


[See ** Turkey and the Turks,” 
page 326, for description.) 


mustered the 

cian auxiliaries in 

the spacious garden 
of Celenz. The Greeks had repulsed the in- 
vasions of Darius and Xerxes, and Athens had 


reached the height of her glory, when Cimon es- 
tablished the Academus, and presented it to his 
fellow-citizens as a public garden. Numerous 
others were soon. ted, and decorated with 
temples, porticoes, altars, statues and triumphal 
monuments; but this was during the polished 
age of Pericles, when Socrates and Plato taught 
philosophy inthe sacred groves ; when the theatre 
was thronged to listen to the poetry of Euripides 
and Aristophaites; when the genius of Phidias 
was displayed in rearing the Parthenon and 
sculpturing the statues of the gods; when elo- 
quence and painting had reached perfection, and 
history was illustrated by Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides and Xenophon. Rome had subjugated the 
world, and emulated Athens in literature, science 
and the arts, when the superb villas of Sallus, 
Crassus, Pompey, Cesar, Mecenas and Agrip- 
pina, were erected, and the palaces of the em- 
sg? were environed by magnificent gardens. 

e history of modern nations presents similar 
results. Horticulture long lingered in the rear 
of other pursuits. But of late years, horticulture 
has made rapid progress, and each nation is 
emulous to perfect its culture, in accordance 
with the best principles of science, art and tasie. 


mon ;” his fleets had 
| Africa; the kings of 
\) —~ of the gardens of 
: 
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FREDERICK GLEASON, Prorzietor. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiron. 
CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT. NUMBER, 


“The Half-Way Oak, or the Combat of Thirty,” « 
The Wal family,” # Thanksgiving story, by 


Cc Oars. 
and the Turks,” X11, relating to the Pub- 


Autographs and the data 
Bpwarp vi of Franvis A. 
Cc. B , H. T. 


S. Pay. 
“ Travels in Palestine,’’ No. XiV, to Damascus, 
by Rev. F. W. sags 
Daniel Webster,” lines, by Canoune 
A. 
“A Malden’ 8 Tears,” a poem, by T. Bucwanan Baap. 
“ Sympathy,” verses, by Mrs. at . ELDREDGE. 
“ Christos,” lines, by Joun 
“ Dreams,” by Cary 
“ Memento Mori. > verses, by Bowarp Sraca. 
ymin to the Stars.’ by Owen Waanen. 
the Aeronaut,” verses, by E. Curtis fine, U 8.N. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
i aders = fi view of 
new York fom Telgraph our re a original 
our 


ere of pictures, presenting the 
new Fire Department of Berlin, Prussia. 

Kepresenting, first, the Fire Director, with his style of 
uniform ; Second. the Master Adviser; third, the Fire In- 
tpector, fourth, a Fire at in operation 
t.fth, the Fire Master; sixth, Fireman ; 
ngine-man ; and th, a combined group of Firemen 
vith their Engine. ing a capital series of scenes. 

We shall interesting picture, 
. Devere»z, representing the Philadelphia 


very perfect likeness and beautiful picture of Wallack 

the elder, who is now the manager of Wallack’s Cheatre, 
Broadway, New York. By our urtist, Mr. Wallin. 

of tae Pictorial, represeuting a scene very 
Thanksgiviag Day, by our artist, Mr. Kilourn. 

entitied, tne Refuge at tne Altar. 

An interesting engraving of the Chincha Guano Islands, 
South America. 


We shall give a fac-simile of the Block of Marble, pre- 
sented by the New York firemen to the Washington toa- 
ument. Draw for us by our artist, Mr. H rrick. 


DIAMOND OF SHE WORLD. * 
The Kohinoor diamond created great disap- 
pointment in England at the time of the Great 
Exhibition, as it did not shine with the lustre of 
several smaller diamonds, and was of an irregu- 
lar and clumsy shape. So much did it fall short 
of the ideas that people were led to entertain of 
it from its reputed value, that many doubted if 
it were indeed the genuine gem. The cutting, 
however, has brought out its beauties to the 
highest degree of perfection, and with scarcely 
any diminution in size it is now said to be the 
richest jewel that has ever been seen, and the 
real bona fide Kohinoor. Its estimated value is 
£2,000,000 sterling, or $10,000,000. 


>» 


SPLINTERS. 


.++. George Barrett is to be manager of a 
theatre in Charleston, S. C., this winter. 
-++. Poe calls a beautiful woman “a perpe- 
tual hymn to the Deity!” - Good. 
.... Australia, it appears, is a fine wine-grow- 
ing country, as productive as Madeira. 
- Sontag may say of Boston, veni, vidi, 
vici. She is the queen of song. 
.++. President Sparks has resigned his con- 
nection with Harvard University. 
- A new and beautiful cemetery has been 
consecrated in the town of Essex, in this State. 
.++. The editor of the Boston Post. has won 
any number of hats on the presidential election. 
. Arista, the Mexican President, has sent 
some presents to Victoria’s children. 
..+. Tardy justice has at last caused the libe- 
ration of Abd el-Kadir from a French prison. 
... The temperance excitement in Ireland 
proved only temporary, we regret to learn., 
..-. Boston now boasts a musical hall un 
rivalled throughout the world ! ao 93 
.... Miss Harriet: Martinean is travelling in 
Ireland, and writing letters to the London Times. 
.-.. Mr. Webster is the second Secretary of 
State who has died in office—Mr. Upshur the first. 
.. Concord, N. H., refuses to receive the 
city charter. A wise decision, very likely. 
. Great liberality seéms to characterize the 
management of the new National Theatre. 
..+. We consider the Revere House, Boston, 
decidedly the best hotel in this country. 


reventh, the 


OLD SPAIN. 

The fortune of Spain in the new world affords 
a singular proof of that inflexibility of justice 
which sways the destinies of nations. The dis- 
covery of America seemed to open to her a 
boandless source of wealth and splendid power ; 
triumph awaited her arms in both North and 
Sonth America. Cortez in Mexico, and Pizarro 
in Peru, added vast territory and millions of 
treasure to the national wealth. But those vic- 
tories were stained by unheard-of cruelties, and 
their history is the story of the worst passions of 
the human heart. Ferocity, fanaticism and av- 
arice held their sway in the new world, until at 
last retribution came. One by one those ill-got- 
ten possessions have escaped the grasp of the 
mother country, and now, in her old ege, poor 
enfeebled and worn out, she clings, with. the 
death-gripe of a plundered and expiring miser, 
to her last earthly possession in the new world. 
To retain it, requires Bie wa of 
and liberality; and p and liberality she 
has never possessed. 

In the event of a war breaking out between 
this country and Spain, the advantage, as all the 
world knows, wonld be entirely on our side. In 
less than a fortnight after hostilities were de- 
clared, the key of the Gulf would be in our 
hands, never to be surrendered. The city of 
Havana would immediately be forced to capitu- 
late on penalty of being destroyed. The Span- 
iards have made a great buybear of the Moro 
Castle—though it has itself been twice captured. 
It_is by no means so strong a position as San 
Juan d’Ulloa; and that, we all know, was thrice 
taken—by the buccaneers, the French, ander de 
Joinville, and by our countrymen. Our heavy 
shell guns would reduce the Moro in a few hours, 
or our swift war steamers could shoot by the 
castle, and coming to anchor in the harbor, open 
upon the town out of harm’s reach, compara- 
tively speaking, from the Moro. 

Let the word be given, and there will be no 
trouble as to consummating the capture of Cuba. 
Yankee courage and Yankee skill are unmatched 
throughout the world; and if we had not thou- 
sands upon thousands of disaffected inhabitants 
to aid us from within the walls, we could even 
then make an easy conquest of Havana and its 
boasted Moro. 


» 


GiEsson’s PrcToRIAL Come a Nnion.—This 
is every way superior to anything of the kind ever attempt- 
ed in the United States. Gleason‘s starting this, two 
or three other imitations were gotten up by men who ex- 
pected to make a fortune. One was located in New York 
one in Cincinnati, and another in this city; but they all 
soon died, involving their owners in heavy losses. That 
in New York maintained a longest. but was com- 
pelled to yield up the ghost, ut Gleason has been en- 
abled to proceed with his which 

requ: to nves' was absolutely e 
and the labor, art. talent and care a 
to the enterprise, cannot be conceived by cninitiated. 
fhe engraving required the whole time of a large womber 
of experienced artists. Ihe most gifted men were employ 
ed to make the 


of 
viduals, ete. ,—the whole making work to 
Awericau art; and ali this for the paltry sum of four dollars 
ayear. lhe engravings alone, in other hands, would have 
cost a much larger sum. Mr. "@leason has proved himseif 
& man Of surprising resources and ever enterprise. 
Both the Pictorial and Flag appear in excellent taste, and 
nothing is ever found in either that can offend the most 
fastidious taste. Tne volumes of the Pictorial, bound, are 
and its contents feast to the 
Olive Branch, Boston, Mass. 


VERY GOOD. 

One of our agents made ninety dollars in the 
last ten days, in selling our bound volumes of the 
Pictorial. Another has made forty dollars in the 
last week. This is profitable business surely, 
and shows that the works in the handsof a smart 
man will realize to him a very large yearly in- 
come. We have not made a practice of sending 


out agents, but seeing o well the few that 
have been engaged in the have done, 
"we are still willing'to try 


‘the U. 8. navy, we observe, has been promoted 
to lieutenantcy the revenue service. Lt. 
_ Hine is wel known to our readers as a regular 
contributor to thé Pictorial. 


1 trota “To-Day” that 
thie area of the stage of the National Theatre is 
5700. feet. Roomy enough, certainly, for all 
| theatrical purposes. 


Currovs.—In Chaucer’s works, there are at 
least thirty thousand. verses, which perfor 
jbo be dedicated to love. 


death of Tom. Hood 


you— Widow- Hood. 


Personan.—k. Cartiss Hine, late gunner in. 


occasion? For fear you will guess it we will tell - 


THE NEW MUSICAL HALL. 

One day last week we stepped into this spa- 
cious and elegant new building, and were no less 
surprised than delighted at its architectural beau- 
ties and excellencies. We have not the pleasure 
of knowing Mr. Snell, the architect, but do not 
hesitate to pronounce him a man of true genius 
in his profession ; and do most heartily congrat- 
ulate all those interested in the enterprise of 
constructing this hall, at the success that has 
crowned their endeavors. The first impression 
that strikes the visitor is that of vastness, impart- 
ed by the great height of the hall, which is some 
Jifteen feet higher than Metropolitan Hall in 
New York. The length is one hundred and 
thirty feet, the width, seventy-eight feet, height, 
sixty-five feet. 

The spacious area thus formed is partially en- 


“circled by a narrow strip of galleries, capable of 


seating only threp rows of persons, and really 
assu 
divisions destined for use by the audience. The 
coloring, gilding and ornamental work generally, 
is of the most beautiful and harmonious charac- 
ter, and good taste seems to have infused itself 
into every design. We might dilate upon the 
original and very. perfect manner in which the 
hall is lighted (with a view to the comfort of the 
audience, as well as to rendering all objects in 
the hall sufficiently visible), but we prefer to 
leave our readers, with these brief remarks, to 

become personally conversant with the new 


musical hall. j 


T. BUCHANAN READ. 

This young artist poet is steadily climbing the 
steep of fame, and already is ranked by many as 
equal in poetic power to Longfellow. A volume 
of his poems has lately been republished in Lon- 
don, most delicately and appropriately embel- 
lished. Dropping into Mr. Read’s studio a few 
weeks since, in Philadelphia, we found the artist 
at his easel, engaged upon the embodiment of a 
most beautiful idea, poetically expressed by Leigh 
Hunt, in the lines commencing 


“ Abou Ben Adhem. may his tribe increase, 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace.” 


Mr. Read has represented the scene where Abou 
discovers the “ angel writing in a book of gold.” 
The soft moonlight atmosphere of the room, the 
unmistakable Eastern aspect of everything, the 
inquiring features of Abou, and the benign ex- 
pression of the heaven-escaped spirit, challenged 
our interest at once, and told in eloquent but 
silent language the story of the scene. 


A BOSTON MILLIONAIRE. 

The Boston Mail states that the yearly income 
of a certain rich citizen of this city would buy 
twelve hundred farms. His income, six per 
cent. on his entire wealth, would amount, daily, 
to more than the wages of two hundred hard- 
working men. His income would buy a bottle 
of Schneider, or a pair of boots every three min- 
utes. Every breath the old man takes is worth 
another ninepence. His enormous capital com- 
mands the toil of one thousand laborers and me- 
chanics yearly to pay the interest. 


THE HOME JOURNAL. 

This favorite and excellent weekly paper, ed- 
ited by Messrs. Morris & Willis, of New York, 
is one of our favorite exchanges. Mr. Willis’s 
letters at present form a prominent feature of 
the Journal, while the polished pen of the poet 
editor, General Morris, is evident in every num- 
ber. The Home Journal holds a high rank 
among the periodical literature of the day, and 
richly merits the large degree of success which 
it realizes. 


“Tue Vovunteer: or, The Maid of Monte- 
rey.” —This interestitig novelette, a story of the 
Mexican war, having been long out of print, we 
have just issued a new edition, and can now 
supply all orders, It is for sale at all of the 
periodical depots. 

Mr. Wensten’s Decease.—The nation sin- 
cerély mourns tlie lose of its well-beloved son. 
The reader will find a choice tribute, on &nother 
page, to the memory of ‘the departed, from our 
valued Mrs. 


“Tue Vatiry.”—Need we 


‘ealk attention to this beautiful»poetic gem, on 


another page, from the pen of Alice Carey ? 


last words of good old man, 
Mr. Grimshaw, on his death-béd were these : 
“ Here goes an unprofitable servant !” 


the character of ornaments, rather than : 


— this elty, by Rev. Mr. Blakie, Mr. James Taylor to 


By Rev. Mr. Fox, Mr. Robert 8. Bailey to Mrs Hannah 
C. Havden. 


Rev. Mr. dmichett, Mr. John Grant to Min Susan 
Bev, Me. Coolidge, Me. Charles Morse to Miss Alice 


Rew’ Me, Dexter, Me 
eee by Re > Edward Bartlett 

At Rox 

to Miss Eli See H Weld. 

At Chariestown, bE rs Mr. Ellis. Mr. George L. Pres- 
cott. of Voncord, to Miss Sarah B. Edes. 


At Woreester, by Rev. Mr. Mudge, Mr. Geo. A. Hardy 
M. Bride. 


At New Bedford by Rev. Mr. Lowe, Mr. John A. W. 
Powell Spence. 

At Exeter, } r. William A. Goodwin, of Portland, 

At x vw Kev. Dr. J. 

Choules, J. James Ellis, 


In ‘his city, Mr Miss Elizabeth 


Joseph Williston, 6; 
H. Greene, 27; Mrs. Lydia Richards, 41; George James, 
son of Mr. George Little, 1 year and 9 months Mrs. M: ry 


Butler, 62; Mr. William D. Cimson, 84; 
Mr. John a. Riley. 2; Mr. Abel Hubbard, 78; Mr. Nathen 
B. Lawrence, 68; Miss Ann Jane dill, 49; Mr. Joseph H. 


George P., son of 


Bryant 37. 
At Cam Mrs Stee, wife of Mr. Ja’s 8. Dat- 
=. formerly of Haverhill, N . 


.N. 
At Chelsea, Mr. Daniel ingalls Morse, 33. 
At Newton. Desa. Benjamin Eddy, 88. 


At Methuen, Mrs. Lue 
At Lowell, Mr. Albert nye, printer, 22. 
At Kowley , Mr. Daniel Moody, 78. 
At Royalston, Mr. Hezekiah Newton, 65. 

At Newburyport, Maj. Jo-bua Greenleaf, 36. 

At Bloomfeid, Me.. Mrs Priscilla Morton, 82. 

At Saxonville, Mrs. Harriet L. Wheelock, 26. 

At Worcester, Miss Susapmah Gardner, 83. 

At Winchendou Mr. Jason Goodale, 72 

At New Bedford, Mr. Joshua Omans. 83. , 
At Springfield. Mrs. Chariotte coffman Lydston, $1. 

At Westfield, Mr. Roswell Brown, 65. 

at Deerfield, Mr. Abner Gooancugh, 87. 

‘At Holden, Mrs. Lydia Maria Bo) den, of Worcester, 82. 
At Portland, Me., Mi-s Sarah G jreenleaf, 74. 

At New «pewich, NN. H., Joseph Barrett, Esq., 78. 

At Hollis, N.H. Mr Daniet orrill, 91. 

At New rork, Rev. Henry Beiden, of Port Chester, 68. 


A PLELORIAL 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is ——. the most elegant 
and available form, a weekly melange of notable 
events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 

tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


the whole 
well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a _s en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. 

contain views of every populous city in the known wall, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, beth male and fen:a'e. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with from the animal kin 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
printed on fine satin-su paper, from a font of new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 


pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


fad of nase aim is tantly, in tion with the 
and the rich arra of origi- 
to inculcate the test and 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.} 
THOUGHTS 
ON HEARING ST. JOHN’S BELL AT A DISTANCE. 


BY DR. PREDERICK HOUCK. 


Those solemn sounds, melodiously in distance mellowed seem, 
Like morning’s music o’er the landscape of a dream ; 

Sweet as my mother’s voice they roll, when in my early years 
I bowed beside her gentle knee, in tenderness and tears. 


Softly unto my ears those tones the balmy breeze has given, 

As melody from golden harps, in yonder halls of heaven ; 

Where angel choirs in prayer and praise, in sweetest accents sing, 
Amid the gardens of the blest, and one eternal spring. 


That bell has mourned o’er many a heart, within the silent grave, 
The city of the dead, where sleep the beautiful and brave ; 

And many a living breast that bled in solitude alone, 

Over faded hopes and blighted bliss, that once so brightly shone. 


O, there is nothing in this world so cruel to the heart, 

As from the friends so long beloved that we are doomed to part ; 
To stand beside the awful grave, and weep the last farewell, 

O, this is agony indeed, no human tongue can tell. 


Ah, mournful bell, thou tellest me of the vain things of life, 
How vain this world of care and sin, of wretchedness and strife ; 
Thy tongue is eloquent with tones that sink into my heart, 
And wakes me to a consciousness that I must soon depart. 


I’ve pleasure sought in fortune, fame and grandeur’s gayest halls, 
And in the bowers of beauty moved, where fairy footstep falls ; 
But, like the bubble on the sea, it broke in empty air, 

And thus my brilliant hope hath been the beacon of despair. 


My knell of life is tolled in heaven, I hear the trumpet’s blast, 
Creation's clock hath struck the hour, perhaps for me the last ; 
Farewell, 0 vain and vicious joys, I bid ye all adieu, 

Should death delay, my heart shall seek religion’s pleasures true. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 


No. XIII. 
BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


THE BEDOUINS. 

We had fallen in with part of the powerful tribe of Beni-Sakhara 
Arabs, and were readily received in the tent of their sheik, who 
gave up the whole of his own accommodations, consumed all his 
wood in a vain endeavor to make us comfortable, offered our men 
a share of his untempting supper, and treated us with the real 
Mocha, roasted, ground and drunken almost at the same moment. 
It was the first hospitality I had found in passing over some seven 
thousand miles; and it meant something. Not that we had any 
luxuries for which to be grateful, or even the possibility of a 
night’s rest, or anything to brace up the exhausted frame ; but, 
that all he could do was heartily done, without the possibility of 
our compensating him in any way. Hassein, our host, described 
himself as a bachelor of thirty years, the owner of twelve cows, a 
hundred goats, and a hundred and fifty sheep; the captain over 
eight hundred persons, and a tribute-taker from every caravan 
which passes through his territory. Were any substantial return 
made for this toll upon travel, and a reasonable limit set to the 
amount, there would not be so much cause of complaint at the 
sum which each one must pay to visit the Dead Sea. But, noth- 
ing whatever has the Bedouin ever done, even to mark the ford of 
the river, or render the mountain-pass less perilous. And, while 
the feeble stranger may be stripped of everything, and then sent 
back to his starting-point, an expedition like that under Captain 
Lynch is sure to pass scot free. 

And yet, there are some noble traits among these wanderers, as 
the word Bedouin means. They are honest to a proverb. “ The 
bar of iron may be broken; but the word of an honest man, nev. 
er,” is true to the letter, of them. More than once, Captain Lynch 
advanced money to his Arabian escort, and could not obtain from 
them even a receipt; but they did not seem to know what perfidy 
was. Their pledged word was as good asa bond. It is said, 
too, that whenever a loaded camel dies on the journey, the Arab 
owner simply draws a circle around him in the sand, and is quite 
safe in leaving his goods for months under this guard of honor- 
On his way to Akabah, Dr. Robinson saw a black tent hanging 
on a tree, which he was assured had been left just so for a long 
time, and was in no danger of being taken away by any save the 
owner. Burckhardt was shown a place in the rocks, where one 
of the Tawarah tribe had thrown down his own son for a theft, 
leaving his mangled remains to the wild beasts and wilder birds 
of the Sinai wilderness. 

Their temperance, too, is equally amazing, and does not desert 
them among the temptations of the city. The intoxicating drink 
which others make from rice, especially in Southern Asia, re, 
mains unknown to the Arab. He has no name for wine, cannot 
be persuaded to taste it, and permits himself nothing stronger 
than a tiny cup of clear black coffee ; while a beggar’s boy among 
us would not be satisfied with his best meal. But they are 
not cleanly. No one ever secs them wash anything more than 
their feet ; yet they eat in oriental fashion with their hands alone; 
sleep in the same raiment which they wear all day long, and do 
not notice the swarm of vermin which breed in their tents. 

They have a profound contempt of labor, which make’ them 
such»a scourge to a country. One of their chiefs, when asked 
why he did not till his fertile lands, instead of living a robber’s 
life, replied ; “ Would you have mc disgrace myself by cultivating 
the ground, like one of these fellghs ?” Jt is not so strange, under 


this feeling, that the Bedouin strips the ground of its half-ripe 
crop, or takes the whole stock of the peasant when the harvest 
has been gathered in. He really despises the calling of the hus- 
bandman. Their religion is the worst part of them. Nominally 
Mussulmen, the wandering tribes live with hardly any manifesta- 
tions of piety. Professedly too poor to practise alms-giving, too 


_ short for water to make the required ablutions, too ignorant of the 


direction of Mecca to perform their devotions towards it, they are 
seldom seen to pray, are unacquainted even with the forms of 
supplication, hardly any of them make the holy pilgrimage to 
Mecca, the only festival which they ever observe is the Ramadan 
fast, and their mouths are full of cursing. The superior of the 
Sinai Convent was asked if the Bedouins would make any objec- 
tion to professing Christianity. ‘‘ None whatever,” was the reply, 
“if they could only get fed by their religion.” A missionary, 
speaking their language and adopting their customs, would no 
doubt possess all the influence he could ask; but no permanent 
good could be done until their unsettled habits were changed for 
systematic agriculture ; and that, nothing but some person invested 
with a supernatural character like Mahommed can hope to effect. 
The city seems a prison to them, and the population, slaves. A 
peculiar dreaminess of mind, which these vast solitudes inspire in 
every one, is the only intoxication of the desert Arab. He sel- 
dom laughs, is never weary of musing, loves his cattle as he does 
his children, and dotes still, as in the days of Haroun El Raschid, 
on the melancholy tale recited over his solitary camp fire. 

A troop of beautiful, dark-eyed children gathered round us in 
the spacious tent, and we surrendered ourselves, our pockets, and 
especially our watches for inspection ; all was a wonder to them, 
even the cloth of our European coats, which they felt of as if it 
were a real living skin. What stories must have been made 
among themselves over these strange beings who were spending a 
night under their camel’s hair tent! In how many “ Nights’ En- 
tertainments” these viziers or caliphs may have figured in feats 
of daring, or labyrinths of love ! 

But, after all, none of us enjoyed that camping on Galilee soil. 
A chilling east wind swept all night through the half-open tent, 
assisting the fleas in keeping us awake to our strange position, 
making the poor picketed horses struggle to get nearer our dying 
fire, and ensuring us stiffened limbs for the next day. Indeed, it 
was not well to sleep that night. A thousand stars looked up 
lovingly to us from the lake, over which we seemed to be the only 
watchers. Merom spread in the distance her curious form, and 
between, the holy river wound its way, now through thickets 
where wild beasts were roaming, and now beneath yellow walls of 
precipitous rock. All nature seemed hushed. No cry came from 
child or woman around us, none from the city across the water, 
or the khan between. After refreshing ourselves from some ham, 
which we had not touched in presence of the Arabs for fear of 
offence, we tried to stir the blood by a rapid walk ; but the watch- 
dogs turned us back on every side, and we were obliged to recall 
the Psalm—“ More than those that watch for the morning,” a hun- 
dred times before morning came, and we started with the first 
blush of dawn over the stony and barren plain leading to Sasa, 
This place is really a riddle. I may speak of it the more freely 
because it has been so rarely visited—the ordinary route for trav- 
ellers leading through Cesarea Philippi, where they are shown the 
pretended source of the Jordan, whose real fountain head is at 
Hasbeuja. After riding for a fall day over an absolute wilder- 
ness, not quite treeless, but monotonous, bleak, level and unpro- 
ductive, in full sight of Hermon, which is named Jebel-sheik, 
“‘ master-mountain,” and travelling at times over a ruined Roman 
road, like the Appian Way, sometimes very dangerous and some- 
times quite perfect, we reached with the fall of night a walled and 
fortified city. Externally, Sasa was as nice as need be; but this 
was only a whitewashed sepulchre. The streets were so piled up 
with soft mud that we could not alight from our horses, who found 
the utmost difficulty in wading through the heaped-up filth to a 
khan, that was really not so good a shelter as our poorest stable 
at home. And right opposite to this hotel was the only mosque 
of the place—a mere mass of ruins, its walled enclosure broken, 
and its sacred court covered with weeds and fragments of building. 

But I was never more perplexed with any place in my life. 
Who built this stronghold, and who ruined it? Who cared to 
make such a broad stone street, miles upon miles, to a town which 
never could have had anything in itself? And who again was so 
foolish—not to say, wicked—to take all this pains to destroy it ? 
Here were sixty Turkish families, lazy, unclean, miserable, pas- 
turing a few flocks in the surrounding desert, feeding upon the 
few passengers that come their way, defiling an elegant strong- 
hold, perhaps of the Crusaders, just as Arab huts disgrace many 
an Egyptian temple. The inhabitants are as ignorant as their 
visitors can be of the origin of their town; they have not sense 
enough even for a tradition. None of them know who made or 
who unmade the only road in the country. The very animal life 
in them seemed to be faint and fluttering. Their disgusting heaps 
of hovels was well terminated by a city gate, broken down and 
incapable of defence. 

The next day was most wretched; the rain fell in torrents, 
dreriching us tothe skin. Swollen streams had to be crossed, our 
horses were evidently tired out, and also their masters. But an 
entirely different region was receiving us in its generous arms— 
clean looking villages became numerous, mulberry groves greeted 
us with their thick green, and enclosed gardens, spacious khans 
and comfortable houses seemed springing up as if by enchant- 
ment, And this was the famous Assyrian plain; thoroughly 
watered by the prettiest little rivulets in the world, finely wood- 
ed by a luxuriant growth of walnut, mulberry, poplar, fig, citron, 
pomegranate and orange trees, so vast in extent, and so perpetu- 
ally preductive, that I wonder not the Turk calls it a paradise. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


AUTOGRAPHS AND AUTOGRAPHY 
OF DISTINGUISHED INDIVIDUALS. 
No. XIL. 


. BY WM. EDWARD KNOWLES. 


Mr. Mrrewex has written something beautiful in the way of 
songs, which have been very popular. We believe that he has 
written a volume of poems. His chirography is clear and legible. 
These traits are well shown in the signature, although this is not 
so well marked as is usually the. case with his manuscript. We 
like such a manuscript as Mr. Mitchell’s. It is straight forward 
and manly, with sufficient finish to show care and precision. 


Dr. Earve writes a beautiful manuscript. His poems are 
among the most graceful of our language ; and are always char- 
acterized by more than usual finish. His ‘“‘ Marathon,” in our 
opinion, is equal to “ Marco Bozzaris,” or even “ Thanatopsis.” 
The hand is very legible and graceful, and resembles that of a fc- 
male ; but the matter conveyed through its agency is often weighty 


and sound beyond the ordinary efforts of the poets of the day, 
who float rather in an atmosphere of fancy than one of fact. 


W. Gitmore Sims has been styled the “ Bulwer of America ;” 
but they are far different from each other. He is superior to Bul- 
wer in his perception of the graceful ; but in beauty he is deficient 
to a certain extent. As a poet he has done well; and has written 
thoughts that linger in the mind like the recollection of some gor- 
geous sunset. His handwriting has much slope, and suggests 


gracefulness and perfect freedom. The signature illustrates this 
in an admirable manner. 


The handwriting of the late James Fenntmore Coorer was 
decidedly bad. Of the two lying before us, one seems to have 
been written with a steel pen, the other with a quill; and both are 
frightful in the extreme. Yet he possessed talent of the highest 
order, and left a name imperishable. It is difficult to draw much 
of an inference from such a specimen of chirography as his signa- 


ture displays; but there is a strange inconsistency, to our eye, 
between it and his matter. 


The readers of the Pictorial are fully aware of the powers of 
Mr. Copp as a writer; his prolific pen has often contributed to 
their edification and pleasure. His manuscript is distinct, not at 
all affected, but manly and easy to read. Mr. Cobb promises to 
do still better than he has yet done, and his improvement has 
been rapid and obvious. 


Orne. 


Mrs. Carouine Orns is a regular contributor to our columns, 
and is a very popular and delightful writer. Her manuscript is 
original, unlike any that we ever receive—regular, plain, and very 
correct. Her signature as given above is a fine representation of 


her usual hand. Mrs. Orne is a lady of much cultivation and an 
industrious authoress. 


Dr. Hows is a practical philanthropist, and is known through- 
out this country and Europe, as the great friend of education, es- 
pecially among the blind. The blind mute, Laura Bridgman, is 
a protege of Dr. Howe’s, and we are indebted to his kindness for 
her autograph presented below. The doctor writes a plain, 
straight forward hand. When hurried, it is somewhat illegible, 
but on the whole is a good hand, nevertheless. Like its author, 
it is subject to great variation, at times evincing a nervous and 


uneasy feeling. 


Sauna rid gman, 


The signature of this remarkable girl is very peculiar. It is 
precise, regular, and like her manuscript—how strange it seems 
to think that she can write at all—is wonderfully uniform and 
neat. Blind, deaf and dumb, it seems little short of miraculous 
that she could be taught to read and write! Yet Laura is very 
intelligent, and is really, in many respects, highly accomplished. 
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CHARITY. 
It is hard for the judgment to keep pace with 
the heart where our sympathies are challenged. 
How often do we pass with difficulty the out- 
stretched hand of the street beggar, how often 
‘fear we have done wrong in not. giving, 
and how often fear we have given unwisely. 
No rule will seem to fairly apply to the matter, 
and it is difficult for one to know how to act. 
We have just met with an article in the London 
Examiner which has set us to thinking upon this 
subject. “ A person who gives alms at random,” 
says the editor, “may be compared to one who 
fires at random among a crowd. There is a 
seed of social mischief in every ill-bestowed 
bounty, though theeye does not see what the 
heart rues. How many a criminal has to curse 
the careless hand that first encourages him in a 
life of idleness, imposture and vagrancy.” 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

The important ship canal which is to unite 
lakes Superior and Michigan will soon be begun. 
The surveys for the location have been comple- 
ted, and the ground has been found quite as fa- 
vorable for the easy and speedy construction of 
the work as was expected: Several routes have 
been surveyed, which will enable the legislature 
of Michigan and contractors to obtain a perfect 
understanding of the whole subject. The canal 
will be a fraction less than a mile in length. 
The law of Congress provides that the locks 
shall be at least 250 feet long and 60 feet wide, 
and the Michigan legislature has power to en- 
large the dimensions. 


FEARFUL INFLUENCE. 

At Munich on the 9th ultimo, a criminal was 
beheaded. A crowd surrounded the scaffold, 
and as soon as the culprit’s head fell, the people 
rushed as if frenzied, to dip pieces of rag and 
paper in the streaming blood, as charms against 
certain diseases, and copies of their numbers in 
lottery, to insure their being drawn prizes. The 
scene was fearful, from the incredible amount of 
superstition displayed. It is a fearful example, 
to hold up before the people, this taking of life 
publiclly ! 


UNFORTUNATE, 

We are sorry to learn by our foreign exchanges 
that the late Duke of Wellington leaves but a 
poor representative of his honorable and proud 
name. The mantle of the father falls not upon 
the son. The Duke of Wellington, known as 
the Marquis of Douro, who succeeds the Iron 
Duke, has been a very steady worker in those 
fields where “wild oats” are sown. He has 
been a “ mauvais sujet,” unprincipled in his ca- 
reer, unkind to his wife, and has neither talent 
nor character to adorn his new title. 


Heavy Operation.—A monster blast by 
gunpowder, fired by means of a galvanic battery, 
took place lately at Furness quarry, on Lochfine, 
near Inverary. It is computed that 40,000 tons 
of granite have been torn up, varying in size 
from five tons downwards. The total charge of 
powder was 6000 pounds. 


Loss or Lire at Sea.—The British ship 
Maise of Queenstown (Cork), was struck by 
lightning off Malta, and completely destroyed. 
Fourteen lives were lost, which comprised the 
crew and two passengers. 

Personat.—We had the pleasure of meeting 
Hi. Faller; Esq., editor of the New York Mirror, 
the other day. Mr. Fuller is a sound critic, a 
little radical, but honest, and polished in his 
style. 


Newsparrers.—The newspaper is a law-book 
for the indolent, a sermon for the thoughtless, a 
library for the poor. It may stimulate the most 
indifferent, it may instruct the most profound. 


Nor THE SLIGHTEST DOUBT IT.—A young 
lady being asked whether-she should wear a wig 


when her hair turned gray, replied with the great- 
est earnestness, “‘ O, die first.” 


> 


O1r.—More oil has been taken this 
season by the American whalers than was ever 
taken before in one season, 


> 
+ 


Meproau.—The best line of business for a 
medical man to follow is a railway line. 


Liperat.—Ole Ball has subscribed $50,000 
to the Sanbury and Erie Railroad. — 


Wanside Gatherings. 


The railroad on the Isthmus was going for- 
ward with despatch. 
The Isle of Wight is to be strongly fortified 
at an expense of £60,000. 

The prospects of the republic of Liberia are 
brightening daily. 

The cholera has made its appearance in Cali- 
fornia, and on the Plains. 

A contractor on the Central Illinois Railroad 
has disappeared with $20,000 in drafts. 

Mr. James Peints, U. 8. marshal for Virginia, 
died on Friday, 22d ult., at Staunton. 

The London Morning Herald fears a combi- 
nation between France and the United States. 


Ju Sullivan, formerly state treasurer of 
Ohio, died a few days ago. He was a native of 
Delaware. 


The Home Journal justly censures the players 
at Wallack’s Theatre for attempting to improve 
Shakspeare ! 

A judge in Louisville has decided that chil- 
dren must go to school, afd that parents who 
do not send them will be panished. 

It is said that the Pope has refused to visit 
France for the purpose of assisting at the coro- 
nation of Louis Napoleon. 

Mass., is so a 
, he having accepted the Presidency 
Antioch College. 

Prof. Lowell Mason has been lecturing, with 
acceptance, on music, before the London Me- 
chanics’ Institute. 

Col. T. C. yer one of the 
tucky, and a soldier in the 
Hopkinville, Ky., last week. 

The first importation of ice direct from Boston 
via Cape Horn, has arrived at Panama, and is 
selling at 15 and 20 cents a pound. 

The American ship Hoogley, from San Fran- 
cisco, was totally lost while going up the Shan- 
ghai river, on the 11th of August last. 

Mr. T. P. Cooke, now in his 73d year, has 
been lately playing some of his favorite nautical 
characters at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. 

Out of respect to the memory of the Iron 
Duke, the name of the new vessel, “ Windsor 
Castle,” has been altered to that of the “ Duke 
of Wellington.” 

A telegraph d h from St. Joseph states 
that Major os , Indian agent, was recentl 
killed at Sargent’s Bluffs, in an affray with 
another individual. 

The Panama railroad is in good order, and 
the cars ruu twice a day to Barbacoa. The 
boatmen on Chagres river had made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to burn the railroad bridge. 

A pensioner at Bristol, England, was recently 
struck off the list by the Chelsea commissioners 
for carrying about a bill issued by the Peace 
Society to deter persons from joining the militia. 

Md’ile. Emile Baron, the danseuse, was se- 
verely burned at the Varieties Theatre, St. Louis; 
on the night of the 12th ult., by her clothes 
catching fire. 

Hon. Edward McGaugney, formerly a mem- 
ber of Congress from Indiana, recently died on 
board a steamer, on the passage from Panama 
to San Francisco. 

Capt. Marcy, whom the telegraph killed off so 
often, in an Indian engagement out West, some 
time since, is at present in New York, lying very 
ill at the house of his father. 

The prizes to the London Exhibition at the 
Crystal Palace last year, were distributed on 
Friday, September 25th, at the London Tavern, 
Baron Rothschild in the chair. 

Mr. T. F. Meagher, the Irish exile, will de- 
liver lectures before the Mercantile Library of 
New York, Albany, Rochester, St. Louis, and 
other places during the winter. 

The Journal of Commerce states that Presi- 
dent Fillmore has consented to sit for a full 
length portrait, at the request of a number of his 
friends in New York. 

An amorous swain, a 70, was recently 
married to his sixth wife, in Cincinnati, and was 
serenaded by one of those lawless Calithumpian 
bands that are a disgrace to civilized society. 

The price of railroad iron in England has 
gone up from $21 to $31 perton, This adds, 
under our ad valorem tariff, $6 per ton to the 
duty, thus increasing the protection on our side. 

Hon. Franklin E. Plummer died recently, at 
Jackson City, Miss., in great destitution. At 
one time he only lacked two votes of beating 
Hon. Robert J. Walker for U. 8. Senator. 

Mary Burr, the last of the Pankaquag Indians 
died at Canton, Massachusetts, recently, aged 
101 years. There are many half and quarter 
bloods of that tribe, but none of full blood. 

A woman dressed in man’s clothes, attempted 
to vote in the fourth district, New York, lately, 
but the inspectors, much to her disappointment, 
rejected her vote. 

A letter from Kossuth, addressed to the Con- 
gress of the American Revolutionary Fund for 
Europe, appears in the newspapers, in which he 
gives encouraging accounts of the progress of the 
liberal cause in Europe. 

Mr. Reuben Squires, of Chelsea, Vt., has 
raised a beet which beats the Webster beet, or 
any other beet we have yet heard from. It 
weighed when it had been out of the ground a 
week and was free from dirt and the small roots, 


ioneers of Ken- 
war, died in 


Foreign Mliscellanp. 


Lord Rollo, a Scotch nobleman, is dead. 

The queen of Portugal has forbidden the wear- 
ing of beards in her army. 

The yacht America has triumphed in a race 
with a new Swedish yacht by twenty minutes. 


The king of the two Sicilies has created Baron 
Antonio, his representative in Paris, a marquis. 


The owner of the t America has chal- 
lenged the yachts of all nations, except America, 
to sail for £500 or £1000. 

The Duchess of Orleans is very ill at Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland. Prince Alexander, of Prus- 
sia, has gone to visit her. 

Madame Batka, once a German prima donna 
of note, much admired by Schiller, died lately, 
at Prague, aged 88. 

Sir H. Bulwer’s mission to Rome is said to 
have been with the view of obtaining from the 
pope a disclaimer of Irish clergy in political 
matters. 


The subscription made in Spain, for the bene- 
fit of the families of those killed and wounded in 
the Lopez affair in Cuba, amounts to 28,000 
piastres. 

The announce, as a curi- 
osity, the “resignation of a living bishop,” in 
the m of the Right Rev. Dr. Eden, Bishop 
of Meray and Ross. 

Madame Celeste made her first a ce at 
the Adelphi (her own theatre), London, since 
her return from America, on the 4th ult., as 
Miami, in “ Green Bushes.” 

It is stated that Mr. Gifford has been success- 
fal at the Paris Hippodrome, with his new flying- 
machine, which is copied after that projected by 
Mr. Robjohn, of New York. 

A Chinese New Testament, printed with metal 
types, and of a superior character, has been for- 
warded to the directors of the London Missionary 
Society, and is sold for fourpence. 

A boatman, named Brice, living at Spalding, 
near London, recently had one side of his lower 
jaw, which was mortally diseased, removed by 
the saw in an operation of thirty-six minutes! 
He is doing well. 

The Prussian ambassador has ordered all! na- 
tives of Prussia engaged as workmen in Switzer- 
land, to return to their native country, for fear of 
being contaminated by the democratic doctrine 
prevalent among the Swiss. 

A watchmaker named Vital-Manean, residing 
in Paris, having, as he believed, succeeded, after 
thirty-three years’ labor, in constructing a per- 
petual motion machine, on the 2d ult., died of 
apoplexy, from excess of joy! 


Sands of Gold. 


..+. Genius may adopt, but never steals. 

.-.. All are ready to punish a bad action— 
few to reward a good one. 

..-. The opinion of a fool is of more value 
than the oath of a hypocrite. 

.... Aspare and simple diet contributes to 
the prolongation, of life. 


.+«» True bravery is as far removed from 
recklessness as it is from timidity. 

.+.. Time marks the title page of our lives, 
death the finis, and the grave becomes the 
binding. 

.... Superficial knowledge is like oil upon 
water—it shines deceitfully, but can easily be 
skimmed off. 


.... God hath given to mankind a common 
library—his works ; and to every man a proper 
book—himeelf. 


..-. Glory is well enough for a rich man, but 
it is of very little consequence to a poor man 
with a large family. 

.++. They who shake their head at irregular 
beauties, are like divines who will not admit 
good works without faith. 

.... Talent and art must go hand in hand. 
Birds rise not by means of their wing-feathers 
only, but by those which guide their flight. 

.+++ Real fidelity may be rare, but it exists 
in the heart. They only deny its worth and 
power, who never loved a friend, nor labored to 
make a friend happy. 


. +s» Prudes, who take fire so easily at the 
slightest intimation of impropriety, are like 
= which catches fire instantly, after having 

nm once burned. 

.... The world was not made in a day— 
neither can any hope to gain wealth by sudden ef- 
forts ; for the sudden efforts that are now-a-days 
made, are not a whit better than none at all, 


.... A beautiful sentiment is the following, 
by the celebrated Logan: “Over all the move- 
ments of life, religion scatters her favors, but re- 
serves the choicest, her divine blessing, for the 
last hour.”’ 

.... Glaneing over a page of Blackwood. re. 
cently, we met with this observation :—“ There 
is but one way of being correct and agreeing 
with everybody ; it is to say nothing that can be 
of any possible use to any one.” 

.++. There is s sacredness im tears. They 
are not the mark of weakness, but of power! 
They speak more e tly than ten thousand 


tongues. are the messengers of over- 


whelming grieh, of deep contrition, and of ua- 
‘speakable 


love: 


Joker's Budget. 


To what race of giants do tipplers belong? 
To the Titans (tight ’uns), of course. 

A lady down east has sent for one of Espy’s 
ventilators to prevent her husband from smoking. 


The man who hung himself with a chord of 
music, has been cut down with a sharp east wind. 


A widow, when her pastor said to her: “‘ God 
has not deserted you in your old age,” replied : 
“No, sir; I have a very good appetite still.” 

Punch insists there will be no security to rail- 
way passengers until a director is compelled, by 
act of parliament, to travel with every train. 

One day, a person pointed out a man who had 
a profusion of rings on his fingers, to a cooper. 
“ Ah, master,” said the artizan, “ it’s a sure sign 
of weakness when so many hoops are used.” 

Love, like the measles, is rather a juvenile 
complaint. Who, for instance, ever knew a 
widower to die from mixing a broken heart with 
sixpence worth of arsenic ? 


A Frenchman thinks the English language is 
very tough. “ Dare is look out,” he says, “ which 
is to put out your head and see; and look out, 
which is to haul in your head and not for to see 
—just contrairie. 

The following advertisement ap in an 
Irish paper : “‘ Whereas, John Hall bas fraudu- 
lently taken away several articles of wearing 
apparel without my knowledge, this is therefore 
to inform him that if he does net forthwith return 
the same, his name shall be made public.” 


An English gentleman obse an uneccle- 
siastical looking building, as a boy whose 
factory it was. The sharp- d lad, after an 


involuntary consultation wi 7 
replied : “‘ Mr. Kinnear’s.” ‘“ Ay, and what does 
he manufacture here?” “Sinners into saints, 
sir!” was the ready answer. 


“T sells peppermints.on Sundays,” remarked 
a good old lady who kept a candy shop, “ because 
they carries ’em to church and eats ’em, and 
keeps awake to hear the sermon ; but if you want 
pickled limes you must come week days. They 
are secular commodities.” Quite a nice dis- 
tinction. 


the crown lawyers, 
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VOLUMES Ist & 24. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


We have volumes Ist and 2d of the Picror1at Drawine 
Room Companion elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges 
and back, and illumined sides, forming a superb and most 

ttractive parlor or t in the shape of a book of 


Betweer Foir and Five Hundred Pages, 


AND CONTAINING NEARLY 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world ; 
of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and 
beautiful Villages ; of Pageants at home and abroad; of 
fine Maritime Views ; aud, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting and instructive subjects; with an 


ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX 


of great beauty and artistic excellence, and forming a very 
brilliant frontispiece to the volume. 
Besiues the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages 
a vast amount of inal Tales, Sketches, Poems and Nov- 
elettes, from the of American authors, with a current 
News Record of the times ; altogether forming an exceed- 
ingly novel and t volume, for future reference and 
resent enjoyment, in regard to reading matter and 
ustrations. 
For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesa’e 
Agents, and at all the Periodical Depots thro: t the 
Union, for Three Dollars per volume. — 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
Miscellaneous Family 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written exp.<ssly for 
this paper, and at a very t cost. In politics, -nd on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally ac! that the Fic is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its li 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be uns l. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every departr .ent is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, er money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we cam lay before 
our hundreds of th is of di an 


OBLIEGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 


other weekly paper in the Union. 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
1 eubseriber, ome year. 00 
8 nds ll 0 


One copy of the Fiae or ovr Untox, and one copy of the 
PrcroaiaL Daawinc-Roow Compantox, one year, for $5 00. 
Invariably in advance. 
Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 5 
SG™ AR orders should be addressed, POST PAID, to the 
or tas or ove Uston. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any-of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
POUR CENTS per sing!: copy. 


PF. GLEASON, 
AND PRopRietor, Boston, Mags. 
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ourtecn pounds and six ounces. 
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DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


WILD PIGEONS. 
Mr. Audubon, in his Ornithological Biog- 
repty gives a curious and interesting account 
the flight of these birds. He says that in . 
os over the barrens, a few miles from yy 
sburgh, he observed the pigeons flying ‘Sea 
from north-east to south west, in greater num- aS 
bers ‘than he had ever seen them before; and 
feeling an inclination to count the flo~ks that 
might pass within the reach of his eye in one 
hour, he seated himself on an eminence, and x 
began to mark with his pencil, making a dot 
for every flock that passed. In a short time 
a the task impracticable, as the birds 
pou in in countless multitudes, he rose, 
and counting the dots already put down, 
found that one hundred and sixty-three had 
been made in twenty-one minutes. He then 
travelled on, and still met more as he pro- 
ceeded. The air was literally filled with pig- 
eons ; the light of noon-day was obscured as 
by an eclipse, the dang fell in spots not unlike 
melting flakes of snow, and the continued 
buzz ef wings had a tendency to lull his senses 
to repose. While waiting his dinper, im- 
menee legions were still going by, and on Mr. 
Audubon’s arrival hefore sunset at Lonisville, 
distant from Hardensburgh fifty-three miles, 
the pigeons were still passing in undiminished 
numbers, and continued to do so for three 
days in succession. Mr. Audubon makes 
the following curious estimate of the number 
of pigeons contained in one only of these mighty 
flocks. Taking a colamn of one mile in 
breadth, which he thinks is far below the av- 
erage size, and supposing it to pass over with- 
out interruption for three hours, at the rate of 
one mile in a minute, it will give us a l- 
lelogram of one hundred and eighty miles by 
one, covering one hundred and eighty square 
miles. Allowing two pigeons to the square 
yard, we have one billion, one hundred and 
fifteen millionx, one hundred and thirty-six 
thousand pigeons in one flock. As each pi 
eon daily consumes fally half a pint of food, 
the quantity necessary for supplying this vast 
multitude must be eight millions, seven hun- 
dred and twelve thousand bushels a day. 
Nor is the account of their roosting places 
less curious. One of them on the banks of 
the Green river in Kentucky was repeatedly 
visited by Mr. Audubon. It was in a portion 
of the forest where the trees were of great al- 
titude, and where there was little underwood, 
and the average breadth was about three 
miles. On arriving there about two hours 
before sunset, few pigeons were to be seen. 
A great number of persons, however, with 
horses and wagons, guns and ammunition, 
had already established themselves on the 
borders. Two farmers had driven upwards 
of three hundred hogs from their residence, 
more than a hundred miles distant, to be fat- 
tened on the pigeons which were to be slaugh- 
tered. The sun had set, yet not a pigeon had 
arrived. Everything, however, was ready, 
and all eyes were gazing on the clear sky, 
which ee in glimpses amid the tall 
trees. Suddenly there burst forth a general 
ery of “here they come!” The noise which 
they made, though yet distant, is described as like a hard gale at 
sea passing through the rigging of a close-reefed vessel. As the 
birds arrived, they were knocked down by thousands by the pole- 
men. As they continued to pour in, the fires were lighted, and 
a magnificent sight presented itself. The pigeons, arriving by 
myriads, alighted everywhere, one above another, until solid 
messes, as large as hogsheads, were 
formed on the branches all round. 
Here and there the perches gave way 
under the weight, with a crash, and 
falling to the ground, destroyed hun- 
dreds of the birds beneath, forcing 
down the dense groups with which 
every stick was loaded. The pigeons 


VIEW OF THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH, NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


OLD SOUTH CHURCH, NEWBURYPORT. 
The annexed engraving represents the above edifice, 
and derives its principal interest. from the fact of its 
containing the monument of Whitefield, a view.of 
which is given below. It is an elegant structure of 
Egyptian and Italian marble,—the gift of an eminent 
: merchant of Newburyport, who worshipped in this 
church, an ardent admirer of Whitefield—and contains 
the following inscription : 

“Tare PH is erected, with affectionate vencration, to the 

Rev. George Whitefield, born at Gloucester, Bngland, 
16.1714. Educated at Oxford University ; ordained 1783. Ina 
ministry of Thirty-four years. He crossed the Atlantic Thirteen 


fervent, pungent, and popular in his eloquence, no other 

man ever preached to so large assemblies, or 
the simple Truths of the Gospel, by motives so persuasive and 
80 powerful on the hearts of his 


died of A+thma. September 30, 177, suddenly ex- 
changing his Life of unparalleled Labours for his Eternal Rest.” 


energy to his look, utterance, action 
d, 
un 


of the desert. Diederik 
and, , level 
his mighty roer at the of the lion, 
who was couched in the act to spring, within 


about fifteen paces of him}; but, at the mo-. 


ment the hunter fired, his horse, whose bridle | 


was round bis arm, started back, and é¢anséd 
him to miss. The lion bounded forward, but 


sropped within a few confronting Die- 
derik, who stood defenceless, his gun dis- 


charged, and his horse ranning off. The 


‘man and the-beast stood looking each other 
in the face, for a short space. At length the - 
lion moved backward, as if to go away.— . 


Diederik began to load his : ‘the lion 
looked over his ‘shoulder, salad: and re- 


~turned. Diederik stood afill.>. The lion again 


moved cautiously off; and the boor proceeded 
to load and ram down bis ballet. The lion 


—_ looked back, and growled angrily; and . 


occurred repeatedly, until the animal had 
got off to some distance, when he took fairly 
not the onty nor © most adven- 
ture of Diederik Muller with the monarch of 
the wilderness. On another occasion, a lion 
camé so suddenly upon him, that, before he 


_ could take aim, the animal made his formid- - 
able spring, and alighted so néar the hunter, 


that he had just space to thrust the mazzle of 
his gun into his = jaws, and shoot. him 
through the head. Diederik and his brotber 
Christian hunt in company; 
have kill 

have not achieved this, however, without many 


th escapes, and have more than » 
once saved each other’s lives. On one of these . 
occasions, a lion sprang suddenly upon Diede- _ 


stone, bore man ahd 
to the ground, was proceeding to fin 

his career, when Christian galloped up and 
shot the savage through the heart. In this 
encounter, Diederik was so roughly handled, 
that he lost his hearing in one ear, the lion 
having dug~ his talons deeply into it—The 
hero of the following story is a Hottentot of 
the Agter Sneeuwberg. I have forgotten his 


name, but he was alive two years ago, when 


the story was related to me at ° 
, and perceiving an an ing am 
some bushes, he ap’ ba 
ture, and had rested his gun over an ant hill 
to take a steady aim, when, observing that 
the creature’s attention was suddenly and pe- 
culiarly excited by some object near him, he 
looked up-and perceived with horror that an 

enormous lion was at that instant creepi 
forward, and ready to spring upon himself. 
Before he could change his posture, and direct 
his aim ‘upon this antagonist, she savage beast 
bounded forward, seized him with his txt 
and crushed his left hand, as he endea 

to guard him’ ‘off with it, between his mon- 
strous‘jaws. In this extremity, the Hottentot 
had the presence of mind to turn the muzzle 
of the gun, which he still held in his right 
hand, into the lion’s mouth, and then drawing 
the tri , Shot him dead through the brain. 
He lost his hand, but happily escaped without 


LION OF SOUTH AFRICA. further me a farmer, of the name of Van der Mérwe, had 


Diederik Maller, one of the most intrepid and successful lion- _ outspanned 


is wagon in the wilderness, and laid himself down 


hunters in South Africa, gives the following incident: He had to repose by the side of it. . His two Hottentot servants, a man 
been out alone, hunting in the wilds, when he came suddenly and his wife, had disposed themselves on their ready couch of 
upon a lion, which, instead of giving way, seemed disposed, from sand, at the other side. At midnight, when all were asleep, 
the angry attitude he assumed, to dispute with him the dominion _a lion came quietly up and carried off the poor woman in h 


if} ii} 

i 


kept constantly coming, and it was 
past midnight before a decrease in 
the number of those that arrived could i | ; 

be perceived. The noise made was i} | sah! BE 


| 


so great, that it was distinctly heard iM i 
at three miles from the spot. Towards i\ 14 iy 
the approach of day, the noise in some 


| 


measure subsided, and long before ob- 


} were distinguishable, the pigeons 


to move off in a direction quite 


different from that in which they had 
arrived the evening before, and at 
rise all that were able to fly had dis- 


numerous flocks of these birds, and i 


appeared. The above account of the ieee 


the immense pum ers of each, a; also 
their appearance. at their roosting pla 
ces, may astonish many readers, and = 
appear so incredible as toe chullenge 
more credulity than they possess. Re- 
epecting this, we can only say we shall 
not hesitate to believe a statement 
which rests on the veracity of an orni- 
thologist so distinguished .as he. is 
whose testimony we give. Indeed 
every year accounts are given from 
_ Our western country of immense flocks 
of these birds, which appear soaring 
through the air, so completely obscur- 
ing the enn with their dense numbers, 
as almost to make it a midnight... In 
the early spring and again in autamn 
they pase in flocks defying all compa- 
tation, and have long been an object 
of wonder even to these who have most 
frequently witnessed the circumstance. 
Wi also says that the flocks usu- 
ally observed in the Middle States 
may be reckoned by thousands, bat 


are utterly insignificant in number in’ ~ 
WHITIFIFLD MONUMENT, IN THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH, NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


comparison with those of the Western 
States. 


SS 
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mouth. Her master and her husband, 
startled by her fearful shrieks, sprang 
to their guns, but without avail. Fa- 
vored by the darkness, the monster 
had conveyed, in a few minutes, h’s 
unfortunate vi -tim far into the thicket, 
beyond the possibility of reseuc. A 
Hottentot at Jackall’s Fountain, on 
the skirts of the Great Karroo, had a 
narrow though ludicrous escapé on a 
similar occasion. He was sleeping a 
few apr vss: his master, in the usual 
mode of his nation, wrapped up in his 
sheep skin carosse, with his face to the 
ground. A lion eame softly up, and 
seizing him by the thick folds of his 
greasy mantle, began to trot away 
with him,counting securely, no doubt, 
on & savory and satisfactory meal. 
But the Hottentot, on awaking, be- 


" ing quite unhurt, though sufficiently 
| 


astonished, contrived somehow to 
wriggle himself out of his wrapper, 
and scrambled off, while the disap- 
i pointed lion walked simply away with 


peculiarity 


preference to white, when he has the 
choice ; or, as the Cape hoors explain 
it, has discretion in refraining from 
. the flesh of “ Christen mensch,” when 
* Hottentot ” are to be come at. 


The fact of this preference, so strong- 
Pu fi ly alleged. need not be disputed; but 
Wye [F it may be accounted for on somewhat 


different grounds from those usually 
assigned. -The lion, like most other 
beasts of prey, is directed to his game 
hv the scent as well as by the eye, 


The peculiar odor of the Hotten ot, 


especially in hie wild and barharous 
=— state, is exceedingly s and 


oe gent, and presents to the lion, who is 


supper, an effiavia fully as asffae- 
tive as the scent of a savory beef- 
steak.can be to a and hungry 


and 
upwards of thirty lions. They 
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SSS times, and Preached more than eighteen thousand sermons. 
SY. a soldier of the cross, humble, devout. ardent, He put om the 
F } SA whole Armour of God: preferring the Honour of Ottrist to his 
a i | ~*~, own Interest, Repose, Reputation, and Life. Asa Christian ora- 
SS | Piety. disinterested seal and vivid Imagination, 
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traveller.—American Magazine. 


